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Peace Corps Training Guidclinos 
METHODOLOGY 



Trainin g and Progra mming ^ . 

A glaiTc© at the dictionary will indicate that one definition 
of "system" is "an orqanizeg set of doctrines, ideaf.y, or 
principles intended to explain the working of a systematic 
whole. Peace Corps traininQj is such a system working within 
a qreater system which includes program development , training 
design ancl implement at ion , volunteer support and program 
ev^aluation. This Peace Corps-^or iented approach^ provides the 
principles which can explain the v/orking of the, training system. 
It also relates training to. the larger program-^t raining system. 

A discusaion of the larger ^system can be found in ''Integrat ion 
of Program-training Prdcess" in the Introduction section of 
these Guidelines. The graphs on the following page shows the 
five major elements of the training system as steps in Mhim 
greater program-t raining system. 

While programming and training all integrally related we often 
look at. them as separate and distinct operations. The 104 is 
seen. as th^ end product of programming and training as a separate 
operation. As a result training programs often don't accurately 
reflect the project description document. All to_ often they 
reflect the collective and at times mutually antagonistic, 
biases of program and training staff* ^ j 

volunteers often complain "I was trained for a job that 
doesn't exist, or "I v/as trained for things I hardly ever do, 
^'*or" I was given little or no training in the most important 
skills required by my job," 

These complaints occur^ primarily for three reasons- 

1.. The programming process is -not approached 
systematically as a result it does not 
produce an accurate description of what the 
•job actually entails, 

\ There is little or no relation between the 

programming process and the training process. 



3- There is little or no evaluation of volunteers 
in the field to determine: 

a. the relevancy of the programming 
and training process to the 
volunteer jobr 

b. the efficiency of the training process 
in preparing the volunteer for that job* 

i uriderstanding of the steps involved in the total Peace corps 
^ogr^Jii-t raining process as well as the interelat ionship of 
rogramming and training is essential to' a trainer ability 
> design, implement and evaluate good training. 
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Peace Corps Training duidellhp 
INTRODUCTION 



Integration of program-Training process 

Peace Corps training of suitable candidates is part of a larger 
program-training process involving program planning, recruit- 
ment/placement, posting, volunteer service and evaluation. 
-A trainer's ability to produce effective and relevant training 
depends on his understanding of this larger process and the 
degree to which training is related to it. 

While prograirming and training are integrally related they 
are often viewed as separate and distinct operations. The 
104 is seen as the end product of prograinming. Having satis- 
fied Washington's requirements for program justification, 
attention is then turned to training. A training program 
seldom accurately reflects the project description docuinent. 
All too often it reflects the- collective and at tuna mutually 
antagonistic, biases of program and training staff. 

volunteers often say "I Vfas trained for a job that doesn't 
exist." Or, "I was trained for things I hardly ever ddi" 
or, "I was given little or no training in the most impbrtant 
skills required by my job." 

These complaints occur primarily for three reasons i 

1. The programm-; ng process is not approached systematically 
and does not produce an accurate description of what the, 
job actually entails. 

2. There is little relationship between the progranming 
process and the training process. 

3. There is little or no evaluation of volunteers in 
the field to determinei (a) the relevancy of the 
programming and training process to the volunteer 
job? and (c) the efficiency of the training process 
in preparing the Volunteer for that job. 

■ • . 7 
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one approach to systemizing and integrating the prograinming 
and training functions is bri&fly outlined below. An 
essantial prerequisite to effective use of the system is 
having done the relevant homework, i.e., one must be familiar 
in some depth with the technical area, the language, the cul- 
tural frame of reference, etc. If the program is in poultry 
and one has" no background in poultry science, a concerted 
effort to bone up on the subject is necessary. The eleven 
steps of this framework arei 

Step 1. — PROGRAM CONCEPTION ; This is the initial stage in 
the process. In practice it most often involves 
the initiation of a request— either by the country 
staff or by the host agency conciirned. At this 
point the program is usually not clearly defined 
and there is at least the possibility that the 
role of the volunteers will be perceived differently by 
Pea^ Corps and the host agency. Nonetheless, it is a 
necessary first step and should be the opportunity to 
make some initial judgements about the program.. Among 
the most important of these are: = 

1. Is the program as conceived compatible with 
the three goals of the Peace Corps, that is, 
does it offer the opportunity for volunteers 
to provide middle-level manpower assistance, 

, to increase knowledge of American and Americans 
in the host country, and to increase knowledge 
of the ho3t country among "Americans. 

2. is the program consistent with Peace Corps and 
host country philosophies and priorities as 
presented in the Country Plan. 

3. Is the program consistent with projections 
of future peace corps involvement in the 
host country development program. 

4 IS the program, in its conceptual state, 
feasible? 'That is, does thfe host country 
■ have provision for the fiscal 'and material 
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requireraents of the project. Is it likely 
that the skills required can either be 
recruited or trained to perforin the job. 
Do potential supervisors^ counterparts and 
clients have a favorable attitude tov^ard the 
' project and Volunteer involvement, in it* 

; 5, At this point is it possible to establish 

tentative measurable goals for the project. 

By the conclusion of the program conception stage there should 
be positive answers to the first four questions as well as a 
working statement of the goals of the project which should be 
consistent with these answers. As subsequent progranming and 
training work is completed, the results should remain consistent 
with these basic goals. 

Step 2. JOB DESCRIPTION : A job description is the first stage 
in refining the definition of what the Volunteers in 
the program will actually do. This muet include not 
only the technical job, per se, but the .language and 
crosr«cultural skills required to live and work in ^ 
the country and position identified. 

By definition a job description is an 'outline of the 
job, compiled in a few paragraphs* It highlights 
the major functions of the Volunteers as well as any 
significant limiting conditions -whether they be 
fiscal, material, cultural or linguistic. The 
initial job description is, essentially, a plan of 
action for further parogramming activities. After 
this work has been completed, the final job descrip^f 
tion is written summarizing' the results. Most 
^important is that in both its initial and final 
forms the job description should be consistent 
with the goals established for the project. 

While this "once over lightly" job description is 
an essential step in the process it should not be 
considered an adequate definition of what, the Volun^ 
tear will do. Unfortunately,* if the vast majority . 
of 104s can be taken as a fair indication, this is . 
the extents of job-^r elated description which is 
normally produced. , ^ 



A ssimple job description is included in this 
section, 

TASK ANALYSIS g A job description, while essentiali 
is still not an adequate representation of what 
a Volunteer in the field will actually do. It 
simply does not provide enough data upon which to 
base decisions on the program's viability, the 
skills required^ the length and content of train-- 
ing^ the necessary support inputs, etc. Nor does 
it really provide sufficient information for a 
prospective trainee to make a legitimate decision 
about his participation in the program. ^ 

Task analysis, which is the next step in the process, 
is the essential lynchpin and forms the basis for 
virtually all subsequent decisions. In essence, a 
task analysis includes every conceivable task that 
a Volunteer in the program might perform whether 
it be cross-cultural, self-^developmental, technical, 
or linguistic, While it is possible— indeed probable 
thait the Volunteers will neither be trained to nor 
actually perform all these tasks, it is essential to 
determine what they are so that legitimate decisions 
can be taken about what should and should not be 
included. Further, this data is essential to make 
an accurate determination as to whether- 

1) - the program is in fact consistent with 

peace Corps and host country goals; 

2) it is reasonable to assume that Volunteers 

. with the prerequisite skills can be recrui- 
ted, placed and trained to perform the job; 

(' \ 

3) the necessary fiscal, material and atiatudinal 
preconditions for performance of the job^ 
actually exist; 

4) what the content of training should be and > 
what the criteria for qualification should 
minimally consist of; 
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5) certain administrative, logistic, material, 
or in-service training support will be 
required; 

6) what the basis for program evaluation will 
consist of. 

The task analysis, in final form, is the key hypothesis upon 
which a Peace Corps program should be based , implementGd, and 
tested. 

What is a "task''? A task is a set of logically related steps . 
or actions resulting in an end product. Examples might include 

1) repairing a tire 

2) inseminating a cow 

3) writing a speech 

4) designing a survey 

5) solving a problem 

The essential characteristics of tasks are* 

1) each of the examples involves two or 
more steps j 

2) in all cases there is an observable 
action or end prdducti a repaired 
tire; an inseminated (and hopefully 
pregnant) cow; a speech; a .^survey; a 
solved problem, 

3) in most, but not all cases, the activi-- 
ties leading to the end product can also 
be observed. In those cases where they are 
not directly observable, thpy can be elici- 
ted by asking an individual what he is 
doing or did to achieve the and result. / 

4) it would be possible for both the doer 
and the observer to agree whether or 
not the task had been done. 
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The follawing examples meet these Griteria for tasks* 



Th© Volunteer^ 

1) determines from farmers what they perceive their 
needs to be f 

2) solves personal problems systematically, identi- 
fying all physical and cultural factors related 
to that problem r 

3) establishes goal&^consistent with his own needs and 
those of his colleagues and clients; 

4) determines those areas of language in which he is 
deficient and designs an approach to systematically 
analyse those areas and develops learning activities 
to develop his proficiency » 

The following examples do not meet the criteria for tasks i 

1) is supervised by a host country national and lives 
in housing comparable to tKat of his counterpart; 

2) is expected to demonstrate empathy for the local 
culture; 

3) knows the rules governing purchase of materials; 

4) is placed singly in a district headquarters 
assigned to the office cf the Fisheries Depart- 
ment ; ' 

5) must be flexible in order to adapt; 

6) will be working with a supervisor who has a 

Ed, degree and in a situation with only 
four hourai of structured class time every 
week. 
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Nunter one is^:primarily a stata^ent of the -^f^xons under 
which a volunteer in the pro/gram will work. It does not ^, 
state what he will actually do: If you think for, a moment _ 
of what types of activities might be involved, you Ml probably 
agree that there are several. 

Number two describes an altitude we would like Volunteers to 
have in many cultures it is difficult Cor- volunteers to 
simply sustain empathy. On the other hand, xf we identify 
Ji^ iLks that are involved, and subsequently train Volunteers 
to a level of competence, we, enhance the probability that they 
actually will demonstrate the attitude. 

Nuiitoer three's inoperative word is "knows." ThinK of the 
va^ous types of activities that nvight be used as evidence 
oyknowlSge. It might mean something as simple as stating 
or Usting the rules. Or. it might involve using the rules 
correctly! in short, the use of the work "know" is imprecise 
in suggesting an observable action. 

■Tike nmriber one. nmnber four merely states the conditions under 
wSch tSkl w^ll be performed. Useful-but inadequate-^mforma 
tion does not comprise a task. ^ . 

Number five(-s " f leKibility" is, .li^e . "empathy" a desireable 
aStude o3 group of attitudes. ^ does ^t ^-^g^st what a 
^volunteer ^oes^to either demonstrate^^or attain--^ flexibility. 

Nurrtoer ten mere lyM^ggesti condition of ' performance, not perfor 
manae itself, ' ^ ^ 

A sample task analysis in included in ^his section It is by^ 
no means a perfect one but it does consist of tasks wn.ch 
meet the above criteria. " , 

It should be noted that : 

1) the tasks, are divided into technical, cross cultural 
and language tasks r 

2 ) the technical tasks .are in turn., wb:;dividM.i^^^ 
groups of related tasks f 

3V some of the tasks involve primarily physical . 
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_ -. ' (psychomotor) activity^ some were primarily concerned 
witH intellectual skills (cognitive) ^ and some involved 
attitudes (affective). 

4) There are many more technical tasks than cross 
cultural or languag§-- tasks. This is not a reflection 
of their importance but rathe^. suggests that some 
task are relatively simple to perform and to learn to 
perform while others are sophisticated and difficult • 

5) . As nolfed above this sample is by no means complete/ 

For Instance we know that Volimteers are mote success-^"^ 
ful whan they have the capacity to develop their skills 
(technical, langiiage and cross cultural) throughout 
their service. Also successful Volunteers often identify 
an appropriate role for themselves in their coiranunities, 
A more complete task analysis would probably include 
tasks that relate, to these, ' " 

iddition to a sample task analysis, suggestions for how to' 
Dare a task analysis are also included in this session. 

Is very important and useful to continually involve the host 
icy in this process, This involvement will promote a mutual 
septipn of what the Volunteers in the field will actually do, 
/ill also aid in reaching a mutual decision on the types of 
Lis which are required for the program and whether generalists 
be trained to perform at this level. Last, it forros a basis 
mutually deciding whether the preconditions exiBt for perform- 
the tasks specified^ . 

task analysis is the. critical element in the program-training 
:ess, it should be used in the following ways ^ ' ^ 

1^) to determine whether the actual job (tasks delineated) 
remains faithful to the program goals and initial job 
description r 

2) to determine what entry skill level is required of 
invitees to the program; 



3) to extrapolate the fiscal, material and attitudinal 
^preconditions necessary for performance of the job; 

4) = as the basis for terminal training objectives and 

minimal qualifying criteria; ^ . . 

5) as the critical data to be .used in evaluating both the 
effectiveness , of the program and of training* 

Step\4, - SKILL SCREEN I The task analysis provides the essential 
information on what the volunteer in 'the program will 
actually do. As discussed, it should include technical # 
cross-»cultural, language and self --development tasks. 
The next determination is what skills are required of 
an individual which, combined with training, will 
him to perform those tasks. 




Most ofte'n. the procadures is to identify the general 
technical ^^ea and^ review the skill code directory 
for '^available" categories, i*e*, thoete which seem 
to contain individuals with thc?se technical skills, 
This approach has two shortcomings^ 

1) ' skill codes and their title definitions often 
-are misleading in terms of what an individual 
with that title can actually do. This problem 
is sometimes compounded by the field's limited 
knowledge of what a title means (e, g, , Vequests 
for veterinarians when animal husbandry is the 
focus of the program.) 

J . " ' ^ ^ ^ 

2) in virtually every instance, technical skills 
are in short* supply which heightens the 
probability of significant shortfalls. 

An approach which might prove more useful involves 
beginning with the questioni "Qan a generalist be 
trained to perform these tasks"? To answer this 
question 1 . . 

1) Review prior training efforts in the same 
or similar program areas i what objectives 

^=5- = ■ ^ 
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were siti what trainee entry levels were; 
what success was achieved in meeting objec=- 
tives. Obtain information from your country, 
other countries. ' ■ \ 

2) with the assistance of ^trainers, Volunteers, 
and any other knowledgeable resources,^ 
determine the approximate time levels neces- 
sary, to train a O-^level trainee to proficiency 
in "fehe tasks specified. 

If the results of these investigations suggest that 
generalists can be trained/ the wisest course would 
be to request generalists or other surplus skills or, 
if in--fiel^d support is considered a necessary supple,-- 
ment to training, request a mix of SkillBd and 
generalist trainees. t 

If investigation result in the determination that 
background skill is required, attempt to determine 
(using a process similar to that described above) , 
what the minimal background skill is. 

The next step is to determine the availability of 
the skill requested. While there is some variation 
from matrix to matrix, it should be possible to 
obtain relatively reliable projections for the skill 
or skills that appear necessary. 

If pro jections indicate that the program can be filled- 
prograiraning can proceed to the next^ step. If projec- 
tions indicate a significant shortfall, a decision 
must be taken which would involve some of the following 
options : 

a) cancellation of the program 

b) postponement until such time that skills are 

available 

' c) elimination of those tasks which require 
unavailable skills so that a - lower ' 
. available skill component can be 

utilised* This decision should ,be made 
^ ^ only when: ^ 



1. the remaining tasks comprise a viable 
program 

2. the redefined program is acceptable 
' , . 'to the host, agency. 

Whv go through this process rat^r than, siitiply" 
attempting to identify the skills that "seem" - 
rights I ' - 

© First, by basing skill requests on a task 
analysis and an estimate of; training 
efficacy, the possibility of filling 
programs and reducing shortfalls is, 
increased. i ' : 
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second, the possibility of recruiting and 
placing Volunteers in programs for which 
they are over-qualified is significantly 
reduced* . \ . 

Third/ the opportunity for "surplus'' skill 
Wlicants to benefit from tlie Peace Corps 
Jxperience is increased, that \ is the base 
of those who can potentially help achieve 
the three goals of the Peace Corps is 
-nroadened. Experience suggests that proper., 
wsk analyses often indicates the need for a 
lower -or less specialized, technical skill 
level than was thought necessary^ at the time 
of original program conception. -It may also 
indicate a need for stronger, int^r-personal, 
self evaluative and self directivp • 
If so, the task analysis can be a powerfu:]. 
tool for obtaining host recognition of the 
value of appropriately, selected and trair^ 
generalists. This is especially true if_ 
. the host agency, has been an integral part 
of the program. development, and understands 
and concurs in the task analysis. ^ It is ^_ 
clearly as much in error to place a Volunteer 

-i^ over qualified as, it is one who is 
unqualified. Higher skills and new direction 
^lunteers Will not compensate for weaknesses 
in prograiratiing* 



PRECONDITIONS SCREEN i For viftually ©very Volunteer 
program there are certain osaential preconditions^ 
without which the Voluriteers face 'serious obstaales 
to maKing an, effective and useful contribution, Sbme 
of these are blahtantly obvious f others are fairly 
subtle, . As obvious as some may be, they are often 
overlooked—with less than happy consequences for 
the Volunteers,^ One illustrative example is a well- 
drilling program which was recruited and trained to 
work in north India* Only one small precondition 
was Qve:^iooked* there were no drilling rigs available. 
They finally arrived after about one year and the 
termination of half the group, l^lle this is a fairly 
dramatic eKample, it is not an isolatedNone, 

The task analysis provides a useful tool for both 
detarmining what preconditions are essential and 
whether they are present. For each task identified^ 
it should bb possible to extrapolate what is required 
for the performance of that task. In doing such an 
extrapolation^ it is u^^f^l to think in terms of 
certain categories- 

1. Fiscal Rreqonditions -i pertain programs require 
financing. For example, if Volunteers are 
expected to perform tasks in a food for work 
program, or^ a land' development project, or in 
crop production,^ or a pilot educational program, 
etc,, there are likely to be fiscal inputs which, 
if unavailable, will make perfdrmance of those 
tasks difficult or impossible, ■> . . ' 

2. Material Preeonditlohs % By the same token, some 
projects involve tasks that require material inputs 
Crop production programs require adequate supplies 
and delivery systems for seed, fertilizers, plant 
protection chemicals, etc. .P;ublic works programs 
require machinery and supplies". 'Educational 
programs may well require classroom facilities, 
books, ^ equipment and the like. 

3. personnel Preconditions i / If a program involves 
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t^ska geared to tram a -counterpart, tnen an 
essential preconditioii is either a person in. 
place or a financial provision for hiring one* 
Some programs require ^an infrastructure of 
personnel in place if tasks are to be implemen- 
- ted, ■ ' ^ . 

4, Attitudinal Preconditions : Last, and In some 
c%ses the most important preconditions, are ^ 
.those whichX involve attitudes. While programs 
Often are designed to havoi an effect on promoting 
of positive attitudes towardis some aspect of a .---^ 
development effort, there must be at least a basip ^ 
attitude to work with. One example would be an 
agriculture program that is. involved with high- 
yielding crops. In virtually every ijistance 
7?^' these require a positive attitude toward comnercial 
agriculture as^ opposed to subsistence agriculture. 
Other types of programs—particularly those 
^ designed at higher levels in the government —may ' 
reflact what government" planners perceive as needs 
but 'ignore what the people affected perceive as 
.. needs. ^- If this is not considered and investigated' 
carefully there is a risk thft Volunteers will face 
the ^. frustration of working in a. project for which 
the clients ' attitudinal set is negative, or at 
, best neutral. ■ ^ / , 

An* example of a preconditions screfen checklist ' ' - . 

included in this section. Operationally, the fi<st 
step is to compile/ the checkiist. The second step.:; 
is to investigate the- presence "or absence of these 
preconditions at a nuntoer of sites that will provide 
'a statistically reliable sample, . . . / ^ f- ^ 

It is possible that the completion of the preconditions \ 
Gheckirst\ will suggest that some of the tasks m^entioned • 
are not feasible. in some instances the preconditions* 
necessary will biv promised, i.e, , they ^e anticipated 
prior ^to placement of Volunteers in the field/ A 
judgement must be made at this timtf as to the reliabili 
of this promise. In other oases the preconditions will 
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be obviously unavailabJ^both at presGnt and in the 
foreseeable future. Those tasks which ^depend on . 
these preconditions will have to be eliminated from 
the job. At this point an important judgement 
must be made. After elimination of these tasks doos 
a job remain that is viable, i*e*, is it consistent 
with the original program g^^ls; does it offer an 
opportun^fty for a upeful' contribution to the host 
couhtryF is it reasonable to assume that it will . 
provide a satisfying experience for the Volunteers 
involved.. In virtually avery instance this decision 
should be takon in concert with the reqa^sting host 
government agnncy. The major options . available are 
probably i : ' ' 

1) canccvl the proyram 

2) postone the proyram until the essential 

preconditions are present or can reasonably 

- ^- 
be expected / 

3) identiry additional tasks in a related or 
different area that could be included so 
that the total job meets overall goals, 
viability/ potential volunteer satisfaction. 
Incorporate these in the program and again 
chfeck program in terms of skill scroeh and ^ 
precondition screen* . j 

4) proceed with the^ original program minus those 
tasks for which preconditions are absent on 
the.. assumption that^ - 

c la:\: 'it still is viable and/or 

^r^' b\ necessary preconditions will become - 

available prior to arrival of the 
Volunteers , . . 

The programming documentation (104) should be prepared 
and submitted only after the completion of the above 
steps. Ideally, it should include a description of 
each step and decision taken along with a statement 



1) ; program goals.^and th^^ir rQlationship to. 

Peace Corps and host country goals 

2) final , job dei.n i:i pt: ion 

3) a final task analysis 

4} a . rat ipnaie for the skills requested 

. 5) a vf;rificatior. that all eioaontial . 
. ■ praconJ it i 013^ . havo been, Oheckeci 

Step 6. — TASK DE TAIL IMG:' Once it has baen rietermined that 
both skills and preconditions are available, the 
next^Gtep is to detail the tasks listed. This is 
th© 3.ast stage prior to the onset ol: thij trainin'j 
.procfcj^s. As discussed above, the definition of 
a task is a series of logically related activiti^:s 
that lead to an observable . action or proauct/ Detail-- 
ing oi; tasks involves listing those steps in per formanc 
' V- of a'^task which- are necessary to its completion. Tho 

use of these is to assist a training staff to define 
what is :nec^sary if a Volunteer n^s ' to successfully 
perform a task. 

With psychoTnotor tasks^ the bast :way to prepare a 
task detail list is to. observe someone performing 
that task and to; note down each of the steps involved* 
" ^ With cognitive and affective tasks, you attempt to 

elicit from a i source what process he went througli to 
reach the end product qr state. 

A sampe task ^detail is included in this sectiom 

§teps 7: through 10 constitute the main elements of thfe trainirig 
portion of this system, . Each of these steps, briefly disciissed 
here, is presented in more depth in the Me't^hodology section 
of the^se guidelines, . ' ^jJ"' 



Step 7- " TRAINING OBJECTI VEa'^ are derived from the task analysrs 
" . and task detarling. They- tell the trainer what it 

means to be a volunteer in a particular job and 
' ' ' country, it give.^ him criteria for determining what ^ 

" : ■ " . , - 21 ■ .. ■ ' ^ 
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it means to him. They enhance the chances for 
success, provide set of documents that state what 
was attempted which in turn provides a basis for. 
determining what went right or wrong. 

Behavioral OBjectives developed in isolation from 
task analysis and the rest of the system may have 
"a negative effect. If a task analysis has not 
been done, the trainers must make every effort to 
develop one themselves. 

PRE ■^EVALUATION (or pre-assessment) s While this step 
can be initiated during the .invitation process or 
staging, it must in reality occur seriously with the 
arrival of the trainees. It is designed to verify 
assumptions about requisite entry skillf: It should 
also refine the trainer 's knowledge of the trainees' 
skills in 'relation to the program objectives and 
provide informatioh on their interests and attitudes . 
It may require either ..the modification pf the , 
program objectives or the ways in which they are to 
t|e achieved. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES J ' This is the heart of the 
training process. It involves what the trainees , < 
and trainers do in order to achieve the objectivep 
set for the program. Learning activities should 
incorporate the use of five teaching-learning 
pririciples. , ■ 

1) Perceived Purpose peans providing the trainee 
with specific information that will allow him 

. ' to determine the worth pf a learning activity. 

2) Appropriate Practice means provision of 
opportunities for the trainee to perform 
in a fashion consistent with the • objeotive . 
pew trainees will achieve" an objective 

: without this. If the objective is driving 

a tractor, a trainee should have an oppor- 
. tunity to drive on6 and not just be the 
victim of classroom lectures. 



3) Knowledge of resu lte means prpyisibn of . 
opportunities for the trainees to* determine 
the adequacy of their own responses shortly 
after- making them. ' ^ 

4) Graduated Sequence means beginning witli 
something easy and then, .moving on to some- 
thing more difficult or from the familiar 
to the difficult. 

, '5) Individual Differentiation m eans:' modification 
of objectives or means, of instruction in 
response to the special needs or talents of ; 
individual trainees. / ^ ' 

POST ' TWINING EVALUATION I At the end of training 
it is: essential to determine what percentage, of 
trainees met what percentage of objectives. This 
indicates (1) what changes should be made in 
subsequent training programs (2) what can reasonably 
be expected of Volunteers in the field during the . 
initial months, and (3) what in-sepvic^ training will 
probably be required, 

FIELD EVALUATION - \ Field (Program) Evaiuation serves 
two major purposes: ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

^ = ' ■ " .p 

,s 1) It validates the judgement of a training staff 
on their success of promoting the tradning 
- dbjectivesr 

^ 2) It enables fieia^ staff to evaluate the" 

accuracy of their decisions at each stage 
in the prpcessi / ^ 

aX i^ tlA operational program consistent 
with the initial goals of the project? 

: b) is the job description accurate? 

c) are. Volunteers actually performing^ the 
tasks hypothesized in the task analysis? 

d) was the judgement 'on skills accurate? 
Are volunteers underqualified or 




pviirqualified? 

m) / mrm the necessary preconditions present? 
were they correctly identified? 



Field evaluatidn should be an ongoing process. ' it 
' ndt'^only helps to identify judgemental errors, but 

should indicate corrective measures which will help 
/Volunteers to make a .successful and satisfying contri- 
bution, in the latter stages; as a decision is taken 
on repiacement prograins, the field evaluation will 
provide data on whether to replace the Volunteers: 
or not as well as indicate th6 types of modifications 
in goals/ job descriptions and tasks that are required 
to meet needs at that point in time. 

The completion of , step 11 leads back to the beginning 
of the program-training-evaluation process. 

If this process has been catefully documented in 
rtdetail, we have a record to review and upon which to 
base subsequent progranming and training decisions. 
Moreover it is a record that can be used by new 
personnel, i. e.', it is a "meinory system" which lives 
beyond the tour of an individual staff meiitoer. Most 
important, it permits continual improvement based or), 
rational evaluation of data collected in a systematic 
way. It establishes a set of program and draining 
hypotheses which can he tested, verified or negated, 
and revised. This is the basis' on which better . 
programming and training can be built.' 

The systematic approach. described above is^ at best, 
an outline. It provides a set of guidelines which 
must be expanded, elaborated, and adapted to each 
country's needs through experience and arialysis. 
Hopefully, it does offer, a step towards more 
systematic programming and training.. 

While most trainers are not primarily responsible 
for all steps of this process their ability to 
effect relevant training that adequately prepare 
volunteers' for their jobs depends to a great 
extent on the degree to which they have a working . 
knowledge of the larger .prograni-t'raining process. 



The program-training-evaluation process descri'bed 
here should prove a useful tool for helping to 
iraprove^ the quality of programe and to Bustain. 
continual ongoing improvement. It is not a panacea. 
It only points at the data which should be collected 
and the types &t decisions that are important. 
There are a niintoer of skills required to implement 
elements in the process. These require practice--^ 
preferably under the guidance of someone who can ^ 
provide knowledge of results. Analysis and evaluation 
of data and the resultant decisions still* in the 
last analysis^ depend on the quality of staff and 
their ability to make accurate and responsible judge- 
ments r the types of judgements that will ensure the 
qualitative growth of the Peace Corps in a way that 
is consistent with the three goals ^ established in 
the Peace Corps Act. 



METHODOLOGY 



A Systematic Approach to Training 



aditionally many Peace corps persons have considered 
^sterrt" a dirty word and antithetical to the job of dealing 
:h Human beings. In view of much of Peace corps eKperience 
:h program and training systems^ knee-jerk reactions to the 
jative connotations of the w6rd are understandable. All too 
:en the systeni which w^s being promoted was not Peace Corps^- 
Lented , that, is- it had ;been "bien ^ developed and adapted by^;-,^ 
Jividuals with a good grounding in and -responsibility 
r actual programming . and traihing in the field* 



course a system at least in theory^ need not be mechanistic 

: limit creativity* (Einstein was .a very creative indi- 

lual but he did hot operate without a grounding in physics*) 
itead it should* 



1. facilitate finding inteiligfent answers to questions 
rather than providing answers^ 

2. provide a common language which permits efficient 
^communication ^mong staff members and trainees which ^ 

in turn facilitates cooperation and mutual support; 

3. identify essential steps^ in the training planning" ' 
implementation process and suggest s. means and skills 
to be applied in accomplishing the steps; 

4. relate the training process to the larger program- 
training system* . ' 



6. 



facilitate a clear presentation of training objectives, 
and by extrapolation, an accurate picture of the 
volunteer job. ^ This is essential both in terms of the 
trainees' understanding d^'UR'^^ is eKpected of them in 
training and in terms of their ]^aching a decision ' 
concerning their commitment two years service in a 
Volunteer job. . 

'A . . ' . ■ 

provide a means of analyzing and e^aluating^^going 
training activities and, based on this, a means of 
taking corrective measures, 
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7. produce a Tneaningful record of the training progr^, 
what it attempted, how it was conducted ^ successes 
and failures and the reasons for each, and , recommen-^ 
ciations for future programs* 

The systematic approach to training presented • to this section, 
and used as the overall organizational framewark for these 
peace Corps training Guidelines, has, in application, been 
successful in fulfilling these functions. This peace Corps- 
oriented system is an adaptation of work done by James w. popham 
and Eva I. Baker at the University of ^California at Los Angeles, 
and by Magers and others with vocational training, 

unlike most systems or approaches which have been promoted 
for Peace Corps use in the past, this system was not adapted 
or deyeloped by an outside specialist, a desk=-bound-paper-- 
pushing Washington bureaucrat or any other individual 
operating at some distance form the real action* instead, it 
was developed by field personnel with actual day-to-^day involve-^ 
ment in the planning and implementation of Peace Corps programs. 
In fact, the original impetuous and development of a Peace Corps 
Programs in widely diverse countries. 

This training system contains five major elements. These arei 

1. Task Analysis , . 

2. Training Objectives 

3. Pre--Evaluation 

4. Learning Activities 
5* post^Evaluat ion 

Each of these is discussed separately in the following 
sequential arranged pages of this .section. The essential v 
principles of these five major elements are included in 
the graphic representations of the system on the next page* 
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/ Task .Analysis 

y Essential prerequisite for Training 

A task analysis (including task detailing) should be a clear 
and precise specif icat ion of what the Volunteer will do* A 
task is a complete job element that involves a set of logically 
related actions. In a vocational training program this would 
refer 'exclusively to a technical job. In Peace Corps training 
the tasks include not only technical, but language and cross 
cultural tasks as well* A task analysis should include a list 
of all conceivable tasks that a volunteer will do. The list 
should be derived from volunteers or host country personnel 
already doing that job; host country supervisory personnel; 
and responsible peace corps staff. 

The task analysis is an essential prerequisite to good training 
and the primary point at which the program and training processes 
are integrated. While the preparation of a task analysis is 
primarily a programming function, it is important for a trainer 
to understand the nature of, and ^be' able to recognize, a good 
one. In fact, a trainer must be ready^to prepare a task analysis 
himself if, as is often the case, a clear , precise one is not 
made available to him. unfortunately , the problem with a trainer 
doing a task analysis is that he normally becomes involve,d late , 
in the program-training process. This means the process is 
very probably already skewed by the lack at an earlier stage, 
of a clear and precise definition of what the Volunteer will do. 

As a base on which to build relevant training, the overriding 
importance of a good task "analysis cannot be overstated. The 
following ©Kamples from various stages of the training process 
illustrate this; 

I. A task analysis is the only rational basis for project 
reviA and approval. In fact, no pro ject proposal 
should be approved unless those who are responsible 
for the review process understand from the program 
document exactly what the volunteers in the project 
will do* 
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3, A task analysis is the primary means of affecting 
intelligent selection and placement of candidateB* 
A clear understanding of what the volunteer will 
do is essential to the Placement Officer's ability ' 
to match candidates with the appropriate slc-ills, 

4^ The task analysis is the heart of the insert, i^e^^ 
the program description which accompanies all 
invitations sent to the selection applicants. As 
such it is the basis for an intelligent decisions on 
the part of the invitee* The degree to which the 
insert clearly and precisely states what the invitee 
is expected to do as a volunteer (as well as what train- 
ing will do to help him gain the required skills) 
directly effects his understanding of the job and the 
number and type of misconceptions and pre--conceived 
notions he brings to training* In turn, this directly 
effects attitude anfl motivation. 

5/ As discussed in the ne^t section the task analysis is 
the starting point to preparing training objectives, 

6* The task analysis is a primary tool for evaluation 
of the program in the field. 

More on task analysis can be found in "program-Training process" 
in the Introduction section of these Guidelines* This section 
includes suggestions on how to go about preparing* a task analysis 
as well as a sat^le job description, task analysis and task 
detailing. 
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INTRODUCTiON 



Preparing a Task Analysis 

Suppose you are faced with the problem of a car that won't run 
properly. would you start selecting tools at random and doing 
whatever cornes to mind? would you use the same tool on every 
part of the car? Or would you first analyze the problem^ decide 
the result you wish to obtain, select and use the tools that. are 
most suitable to attaining that result and then check to see 
that it has actually been accomplished. 

In programming - and training Volunteers you will face a good many 
analogous problems. Too often we approach this work much in the, 
way that is suggested in the first method; that is we pick up 
the first available tool and start v/haling away. It shouldn't 
come as a. surprise that the results are often less than 
satisfying . .. .... 

A systematic approach to programming-t raining-evaluat ion is 
analogous to the second procedure mentioned. It involves 
detailed specifications of the desired result development 
of an instrument by which success can be measured, development 
of procedures to achieve that result/ and ways to continually 
ensure improvement . 

Several steps are involved in this systematic approach* 
You should be familiar with the overall approach/ it doesn't 
differ significant ly from approaching any problem systemati- 
cally. The tools differ, but the procedure is virtually th^ 
same. 

The three, phases of the process are^ 

1) Determine and describe what we want to achieve; 

2) Do what is necessary to achieve the desired 
result, and/ 

3) Evaluate the result to determine whether we 
succeeded in doing what we set out to do* 

.In developing instruction this means: 

1) Deriving and describing objectives in a meaningful |orm; 



2) Developing lessons, activities and materials aesigned to 

meet these objective's^ and trying them, and; 
•3) Determining, how well' the "objectives were achieved and 
■ making any necessary modifications and improvements. 

hatever the subject matter, the goal %f instruction is to develop 
urselves or others to th© point where we or they are^ 

1) Capable of performing satisfactorily in the job described; = 

2) Capable of improving skill through further practice. 

ask analysis is directly related to the arst goal. TO prepare 
omeone to perform a job, We must know what the job consists of, 
hat one needs' to do to perform each of the, tasks , and how 
requently each of these tasks is performed. Once we have this 
asic information we can design an approach which is performance 
riented rather than subjecf oriented. The strategy is to use 
he job as the basis for deciding what will be taught and in 
hat order and depth, rather than to singly present as much' 
ubject matter as possible in a given time. 

,et us suppose that you are given responsibility for programming 
nd training an agriculture program for TOlunteers.; The usual 
pproach is^o take an old 104, and toerican voc. ed. syllabus 
nd present the materials called for. This might well involve 
xtensive training in subject matter concerned with American 
■rops, machinery, and the use of fairly sophisticated agricul- 
ural supplies. Much of. this will probably be just plain ir- 
relevant to the needs of a potential volunteer in a developing 
lat^on If, on the other hand, we analyze the job of the 
roluhteer, we will soon be able to identify the knowi -dge _ and 
skills which are essential for him to perform sati^fac :orily 
md to continue to develop his skills. This should r ovide the 
lasis of performance oriented instruction. 

r job De scription . The first step in developing a task analysis 
Ls a "job description". This is the frame or outline from which we 
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work. A job description is a general statement about what 
a person on the job does, and tells something about the • 
conditions under v.-hich he cioes .tliom. It is not a description . 
of what he knows . Usually such a description is short, not 
more than a few- paragraphs.. The i-ollowing criteria described 
a job description: 

1) It tells v/hat a person does; 

2) It describes any special or unusual conditions 
under which he does his job; 

3) It includes all areas of per f ormance (e .g , , 
- technical cross-cultural and language) ; 

4) It is short . 

An example of ' a simplo job ■ description is as follows^ 
vocation: Radio and Television Serviceman 

He may be required to install, maintain and service 
ampiitude and frequency modulated home and auto 
receivers, transistorized radios, black and white 
and color television, high fidelity amplifiers and 
tape recorders. He must be able to read circut 
diagrams and codes of values to, select component 
substitutes . 

His job requires meeting the public both in his shop and on 
service calls. He may be required to drive a car or truck. 
He must be able to work at heights.j^ He should be able to- 
maintain business records and inventory. 

A job description sketches the outlines of high spots of the job, 
but it is not adequate as a basis of instruction - it isn't 
sufficiently specific. It does, however, provide a guide for the. 
next step, task analysis. ■ • 

II. Task, Analysis 

A job invariably includes a number of tasks. A task is a set 
of logically related actions required for corap].etion of a job . 
Objective. It is a complete job element. 
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n exampl© of a partial task -analysis for a service station 
ttendent would probably include the following tasks t 



1) clfans or i^eplaces spark plugs 

2) Adjusts and bleeds brakes 

3) Replaces wheel cylinders 

4) Inspects and flushes radiators 

5) Tests antifreeze* 

his difSers from "task aetailing" which is an analysis of 
ach of the steps involved in completing a task. To illustrate 
his, look at the detail of the task ^^cleans or replaces 
park plugs"; 

1) Note plug location relative to the cylinder; 
remove plug covers, leads 

2) Remove all spark plugs . 

3) Identify the type of plugs 

;4) Decide whether to clean, adjust and/or replace plugs 
5) i^djust and clean plugs if appropriate 

5) Reinsert plugs in engine . ^ ^^^„.... 

/ 7) connect ignition wire to appropriate plugs 
8) Check engine firing 
^ / 9) Prepare bill for $40.99 

hi-s information is far more specific than the basic task 
nalysis and represents a later step in instructional 
evelopment , . 

he first step in a task analysis is to derive a list of all 
ossible tasks. In this process we are concerned withi 

Basic Premise that you have learned as. much as possible 

about the subject matter area. This enables 
* . you to ask inteirigent and relevant questions 

and to evaluate the answers you receive. It 
also permits you to logic&lly refine state- 
ments that are not task and, given an 
element of a task, relate it to the .actual 
task. 
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the job of a volunteer can be delineated 
in terms of three areas i cross-cultural, 
technical and language. A job-^descript ion 
should include these three and a complete 
task analysis will include cross'-eultural , 
technical and language tasks. (it should 
be noted that these are seldf^m performed 
separately or in isolation from tasks in the 
other areas . They merely .vepresent a con*- ' 
venient wmv of describing tasks thaj aire 
basically related.) within each o£ these 
three areas there are task which are cognitive 
tasks which are af feet ive , and tasks which 
are psychomotor . Briefly, these can be 
defined as follows s 

1) Cognitive - this type of activity is 
intellectual and includes skills like memory; 
analysis, problem, solving , etc. 

Examples of technical tasks which ace 
primarily cognitive would includes V' 

a) writing a proposal for an ecoiogy projec 

b) DesigninganVagricultural vocational 
education course; ^ 

c) Setting up a schedule of rfcreational 
activities f 

d) compiling a swine or poultry ration 
from locally available materials* 

2. Affective - affective activity is 
concerned with things like values, 
attitudes and beliefs. For the yolun'- 

' ' teer, some affective tasks will be dealinc 
constructively with his own attitudes and 
values. He may also be. concerned with 
promoting changes of. attitudes in people 
with whom he works. For example, promotii 
an attitude on the part of a client or 
counterpart which will ensure that he 
uses a skill that the Volunteer has 
trained him to pe:.rforra. 



3) Psychos-motor'- psychomotor activity in- 
volves the use of the skeletal, muscular and 
voluntary nervous systems. They are physical 
act ivities like swinmiing, running, using a 
tool, driving a dump truck, etc* 

n summary, when constructing a task analysis for a Volunteer 
□b, you should be^ certain that all technical tasks, all 
rQSs=-culturai tasks, • and all language tasks are Included, 
ithin each of these areas you should ensure that, you have 
ncluded all tasks which are cognitive, all tasks which are 
ffective^ and all tasks which are psychomotor. Most important, 
ach of them should be written in, a waV that will clearly indicate 
Sie level ,in the domain that is required. This is essential 
f training objectives are to be written at the level of 
Dlunteer performance, . 

le next element of content is to rank-order tasks « A sinple 
□heme for doing this is to determine what the importance of 
ach task is, how frequently each task must be performed, and 
Dw difficult each task is to learn* 

Dr importance you might employ a simple scale likei 

.1^- most important, critical 

2 - moderately in^ortant 

3 - marginal or unimportant 

Dr frequency of importance you might use terminology likei 

1 - Daily, or mo^e often 

2 ^ Several times a week 

3 ^ Weekly ^ 

4 - Monthly . 
^'5 - Occasionally 

6 ^ Seldom 

Lffidulty of learning could be described as§ 

0 ^ Impossible « 

1 ^ Extremely difficult 

2 ^ Difficult 

3 = Moderately difficult ^ 

4 - Easy ' " / - 
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when you have ranked the ta^ks in lierms of these three criteria, 
it should' be relatively simplo to rank=order them in order of 
total importance to training. 

C. T&siifrtque the steps in conductiny a task analysis are; 

1) Preparing an outline (job descript idh) 

2) Identifying a source or sources 

3) Conducting a^n interview or interviews 
' 4) Orqanizing the data 

5) Validating the data 

To discuss these individually: 

1) Preparing an outline - using your information 

about the job area and categorizing it in 
terms oit 

Technical Language' cross Culture 

Coqnltive cognitive ^ cognitive 

Affective. Affective Affective 

Psychomotor Psychomotor Psychomotor 

Prepare an outline, along theaines of a 
skeletal job description. This outline will 
indicate th© areas In which you must identify 
the tasks which comprise each aspect of the 

2) ^Identifying a source or sources - essentially 

thei^e are three types of sources^ 

. a) someone doing the actual job 

b) Someone who knows about the job, e.g., m 
supervisor . ^ 

' c) Yourself ' ' \ 

rpj^g best possible source is someone who is 
actually doing the job. '.He knows better 
' than anyone ^me what he actually d^s. 
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about the job, for ©xample, supervisory 
personnel. Be aware, however, that you 
will get some information about what some- 
one doing the job^ ought, to be doing, ^ ^ ^ 
tathy.^ttan what he actfu&lly' does , workin 
witK' test agency personnel^ you may l^ave 
to eventually reconcile thesedif f erences ^ 
With a well researched and organized task* 
analysis you at least have a useful tool 
in conducting this type of negotiation. 

The third, and least reliable source, is 
yourself, Ywwill have your own biases 
about what the job should entail. Be- 
cause we are Americans^ out of our own 
cultural water, it is likely^ that these 
biases might lead us fairly far astray. 

In doing your task analysis you should 
try to identify volunteers and/or host 
country personnel who are actually 
doing the job. In the absence of such 
personnel, a supervisor is probably 
next best. As a general rule of thumb, 
more than one source is preferable as 
you will get more than one perspective 
on the job. In many instances host 
country sources will deal primarily with 
technical tasks, though they may also 
be able to provide some insight into 
cross-'cultural and language tasks that 
are essential. For th© latter two types 
of tasks, a Volunteer in the fisjid. 
even if he isn't doing your ty^;- of 
technical job, is probt.bly i^lt^ bn?st 
..source as he is engaged in ...oinc' 
language and cross-cultu^ td^^ks most 
of the time. 
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conducting an interviev/ - the conducting of 
an interview is a fairly specialiized skill 
and depends to some ©Ktent on your own 
personality and that of the person you 
interview, we would suggest a few guide- 
lines that may be of h^lp: 

a) Int roduce yourself and give |t he person 
a chance to do likewise* Enjoy any 
social amenities that seem appropriate. 

b) Explain the purpose of your; interview, 
that is that you are trying to 
determine what he does (if, interviewing 
someone who actually performs a job 
identical or similar to yours) , or v;hat 

he thinks someone in your position does or 
should do (if you are working with a 
supervisory type) * The operative word is 
DOES . While background information is 
useful and interesting^ it doesn't tell 
you what the Volunteer will do. It 
only indicates the conditions under 
which he will do it. By the same token, 
information on what the person knows, 
or the Volunteer should know, doesn't 
tell you what he will have to do, stress 
that you are trying to find out what 
..someone in the job actually does and 
has t o do , . , 

c) Ask the person for a general outline 
of what he does and his duties. Note 
anything that doesn't appear in your 
outline as well as things in your outline 
that aren't mentioned by the source* 

d) The job description should give you 

^ some ^ major J task areas * Take each oh© 
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area. For ©xample, you might receive 
an initial answer likes ''I work with 
teachers*" This, obviously, is subject 
to any number of interpretations. Your 
goal is to e^licit a statement Or set of 
statements that indicate with relative 
precision'^ what the person who works 
with teachers act ually does , stated in 
a way that you, he, and anyone else who 
reads the task analysis, would ahare 
a mutual underst anriing . You might asks 
"What do you do when you work with 
teachers?** or "What does working with 
teachers involve?" or "Can you explain ^ 
'>^_,.^he different things working with teachers 
requires you to do?" or "Does that mean 
you teach with them in the same classroom, 
or supervisa their teaching or ,,.?" 
What you are looking for are statements 
like* 

{ ' 

"I help teachers to produce lesson plans, 
by reviewing and critizing them and 
making alternative suggestions," 

"I team teach with one teacher," ^ 

' "1 do tte'time and attendance reports for 
all the teachers in the school." 

"I design training programs for in-- 
service teachers and conduct and 
evaluate them* " 

e) You -should continue to try to refine 
^ statements until you obtain a statement 
'or set of statements for which further 
elaboration would, essentially, involve 
.the set of steps involved in performing 
that task. ^ 



f) Keep in mihd that 'many people whom you 
interview will provide information in 

a stream of consciousness^ and .you will , 
have to organize this data yourself. 
One way to facilitate this is to , record 
tasks on 3x5 cards and OArganize them in 
accordance with^ur outline ^scheme • 
When^^^he source has completed' his 
recftation of tasks, review each section 
' ^ with him to determine whether he might 
have? omitted something. 

g) MeKti try to determine the l^vel of 
skill required. In the cognitive area^ 
there are six different levels of in- 
creasing sophist icationi ^ ' ' \^ ^ 

Knowledge essentially memory or re^call, 
comprehension'- translation^ interpretation 

or e^jtrapolation from things memorized 
Application = applying a rule or set of 
v^^^rules to a unique situation (s) , 

Analysis - determining fehe parts of a 

whole and their relationship to one 

another 

Synthe'Bis - creating a unique product 
^^rom previously unrelated ,data, 
/information, materials, etc. 
Evaluation - applying criteria to .determine 
' whether such e product meets them* 

.In the Affective there are five levels i 

1, Receiving , 

2., Responding ' . 

'3 • valuing 

4- Organization . 

5* Characterization 

j'h) Nexti over each of the tasks to 
determine i^s importance, frequency 
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and difficulty of learning . It is 
important toswait until this stage as 
this is the point when the source has 

produeed all th© tasks and his judgements 

on their relative import ance , frequency .. 
and difficulty will be far more accurate. 

4) Organizing the data -- your outline has al- 
ready produced the first organizational tool, 
YOU should have groups of tasks in eafch of 
the three basic areas which you can identify 
as cogrtitive, affective and psychomotor* 
The second step would be to determine over- 
lapping tasks. For example, in working 
with farmers in exteiwion work, several of 
the steps in -the approach would be similar - 
only the cohtent of information would differ* 
The third step is to look for common 
eognitive% a,£f ective and psychomotor skills . 
YOU may find, for eKample, that application 
of a certain method is coranon to many of 
the tasks;or that a good many tasks involve 
analysis -though a slightly different' 
,situations, ^ All three of these criteria 
provide potential ways of organizing the 
tasks logically, 

. 5) The outeorrie of organization should be a 
comprehensive list of tasks presented in 
logically coherent categories. Once this 
list is compiled and rank-ordered in terms 
of importance, frequency and difficulty, 
you^ would the^ discuss it with yOur source^ 
or sources / They may suggest changes in ^the 
ordering and/or the addition or deletion of 
tasks. once this process is completed , you 
have a final task analysis for thfe job, r 



do you use thetask analysis? 
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If you are doing the task analysis in order "to design a formal or 
informal ttaining program for students/ counterparts or clientsv 
you would first .attempt , to assess how many, if any, of the tasks 
that individual or individuals^ can perform* This might be done 
in PRIST for example. You would also attempt to determine whether 
they had the skills prerequisite to per forming those tasks (for 
example, if you are trying to train a heavy equipment operator, 
you would want to find out whether he can drive anything)* Ne^t / 
you would set obj ectives, determine a sequence of training units 
and the ways and means of meeting the objectives* Last, you 
would devise ways of determining whether the individual had met 
the objectives* 

in this way' yoyr instruction of Volunteers will be relevant to 
bhe job and will develop the skills that you or others need to 
perform it satisfactorily as well as to .continue to improve those 
skills, ^ V 



Mager, Robert, Developincf vocational instruction , Palo Alto, 
pearon Press, > . , 
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Peace Corps Training duldelines 
INTRODUCTION 



■ — ,- — ■ - - - , • gajnpXe ■ \ ' , ',' 

Volunteer' Job Description 

Lusitania cattle Development ^ . . 

III. E. 1. Dairy- Extension worker , , 

2. volunteers in this program will be assigned to the 
Lusitania Department of Animal Husbandry which is responsible for 
dairy development in the country. Overall responsibility for the 
program lies with the -joint 'Director, Intensive Dairy Development 
program; whose headquarters is in the District where the Volun- 
teers will- be assigned. In the District, there, are four Regional 
Artificial insemination Centers, each of which, is directed by 
a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon. The VAS will be the volunteer's 
supervisor. There are 25 Village Insemination Centers attached 
to each Regional Al Center. These are manned by Livestock Assis- 
tants. The Volunteer's clients will be cqmposed of farmers 
owning dairy cattle. ' 

The core of the volunteer's job will be in extension work with 
farmers identified as innovators and early adopters of scientific 
dairy- management methods. The volunteer will iritroduce innovations 
in breeding, 'feeding, management, disease prevention and cure 
and marketing of milk and milkproducts and will attempt to develop 
both new technical, skills and a positive attitude towards their 
adoption by client farmers. On occasion' the Volunteer may be 
called on to collect semen from stud bulls, and to prepare 
liquid semen diluent, evaluate semen and perform inseminations. 

/The primary focus of the Volunteer's efforts wiir be the transfer 
of his skills to those of his Livestock Assistant counterpart.. 
This' will involve both systematic technical training - primarily 
informal - and work with attitudes. The ultimate objective is 
that the counterpart will possess the skills outlined m the 
task analysis described below and will demohstrate a consistently 
positive attitude towards etiploying those skills. 

volunteers will be working wiith zebu cattle whioh .are primarily 
draft animals. Imported Jersey stud buUs provide the genetic 
material for cross-breeding for milk production. Liquid semen. 



Wich is less viable than ffiozen. is used. Its viability can 

be negatively affected by the climate anOhe methods o^^^ 
-p^dTc€i5n"and The equipment for collection, 

dilution and transport of semen are considerably below^US 
standards as are the skills of those responsible for this 
Zory, Feedstuff s are of limited availability and quality, 
although there is both the potential for production^ of improved 
lodders and concentrates. Necessary inputs are available at^a > 
subsidized rate within the range of most farmers Management 
of dairy stock is now relatively primitive and while there^is 
possibility for itrprovement. the potential for moderrf management • 
fauffar short of what ii possible in the US. Disease problems 
are endemic in the area, however, virtually all necessary 
veterinary pharmaceuticals are available.. Diagnostic skills of 

Department personnel are presently sub-^standard^ Markets 
lor milk and milk products are presently ""f^e loped and most 
production in the area is presently consumed m the home. _ 
«^me facilities for marketing do exist and investigations by^ 
•tr.ationa! Dairy Research institute ^f^^^^^ 
.xpanpion is possible The ^^^^^^^^^^^ r^, 

l^S^^ptel b^ 

^o™d witi th. diaft qualities Of ^^f^}^^^^^' ^ 
same token, the motivation of counterparts is "^f^^ ^^ 
effected by both this factor and by the low income which they 
rJcelvel Last. English skills of counterparts and ^^^^^ 
: JEted.W non-existent.. The Volunteer must perform his :ob. 
using Lusitanian. ' . . 
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' , Number i. ^iJiS— 
Peace Corps Training Gjuidelines 
: . INTRODUCTION 



VQLUMTEER TASK flNALYSIS 
Lusitania:. Cattle Developmenf 



TECHNlCflL 



I. 



EKtension — • volunteer will 
A. 



Identify classes of adopters, innovators, 
early adopters, early majority, late 
majority, lagards who own cattle. , 



B 



II. 



Determine the stage of innovation indivi- 
dual farmers have reached in acceptance 
of improved breeding, feeding, management, 
disease prevention and treatment , .. and. pro- 
duce marketing. , 

C. Select target farmers based on degree of , 
innovativeness and promote innovations m 

. a manner consistent with the stage of inno= . 
vat ion reached. 

(N B These taskswill be performed on the 
- basis of communication of innovation theory 
adapted to farmer characteristics m Lusitan- 

iaf 

Breeding — volunteer will: , 

A. Identify cows in heat ' and the state of heat. 

B. Determine. proper time/times for insemination 

C. per£oi;in artificial inseminations using 
liquid sera&n,^ syringe and glass pipettes , 

(sterlize pipettes). . 



M - 
i Cm 



1 
1 



•H 

a 



4 



2 
2 



4 
4 
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vp-. CdXlect semen from trained bulls.' 

1, Using a micros'cbpe, evaluate semen for 
" "motility, density, normality, 

F. Dilut© semen using coconut milk diluent or 
citrate diluent* 

G- tJaing a microscope, evaluate diluted 

semen for motility, density, normality. 

H- Establish and use breeding records 
including* 

. 1) cow's ear tag nunter 

2) stud bull's ear tag number 

3) date of insemination 

4) 21-^day follow-^up 

5) 3 month pregnancy check 

6) pre^parturit ion check ; ^ 
.7) calving date ^ . " 

8) sex and breed of calf 

9) progeny production records 

I. Use plastic ear tags to identify 
inseminated cows and progency 
calves % 

1) use ear punch 

^ ' 2) insert and fasten tags 

J, Follow-up insemination at 21 days 
an^ determine whether cow has 
settled. 

K* Determine pregnancy at three months 
by rectal exam. 

L.. Prior to parturition determine: 

' _ 1) health of cow (disease/nutrition) 

2) potential parturition problems 
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4 


2 




2 


4 


4 

f 




2- 


'4 


3 




1 


2 


• 4 




1. . 


1 ' 


4 




2 


2 


4 . 




2 


2 


H 




J. 
1 


2 


2 




. 2 


4 


"■3 , 




2 


4 


3 






M. Identify V diagnose and treat sterility 
problems f - / 

1) caused by nutritional deficiencies ' 

2) caused by disease 

N* Assist in delivery of calves when 
required (as identif ied ,in L,2 ) 

O. Reconimend pure-bred sires for cross- 
bred breeding heifirs* 

Feeding — volunteer willi ^ 



A* wean calves 




B- Determine compoaltion of eco- 
nomical milk substituteB from 
locally-avallable conmiodities * 

C. Calculate economic calf- 
starter and growing rations 

from locally-available commodities 

D. Calculate economical rations 
^ using locally available com- 
modities for r ' 

1) heifers / ^ 

2) pregnant heifers/cows 

3) milking stock (based on pro- 
duction levels) 

4) stud bulls . 

_ / ■■ : ' ^ ■ 

E. Advise farmers on cultivation of 

lucerne, berseem, fodder maize 
and sorghum, guinea grass, hybrid 
napier and hemp. j 

1) select appropriate crop in 
terms of season, soil, water 
sources, estimated cost/return. 

2) take soil san^les" / f 
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3) recommend tillage praetices. 

4) interpjfcet soil test results. 

5) recoranend s©ed/f #rt illEer rates 
and placement, 

^6) .V recommend timing/method of 
irrigation. / 

7) ^ assist farmers to obtain loans 

for inputs, 

8) assist farmers to obtain seed, 
. fertilizer, plant protection 

equipment and chemicals. 

9) diagnose insect and disease 
problems and recommend appro^ 
priate measures. (see attached 
list for common pests and 
diseases in Lusitania) . 

10) recommend proper timing for 
cutting fodderi 

a) for feeding 1 ■ 

b) for sileage . ^ 

11) recommend and demonstrate proper 
method of pit sileage prepara^ 

t ion , 

Diagnose nutritional deficiencies in 
animals and recommend correct i^ 
measures , 

Recommend proper quantities and 
methods of providing water - and 
mineralized salt based on animal 
weights and climatic conditions. 

Management --volunteer will; 

A. Using local materials design and 
construct ecdndmical model cattle 
sheeds and calf pens which; 

1) protect animals from environ- 
ment 

2) meet minimal sanitation re^ 
quirements 
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bI Determirie feasible timings/methods 

for exerdising, liyestockp , - 


3 


5^ 


'4 


C. Design and recommend methods of 

improving sanit at ion , , " 


1 


2 


■ 4 . ' 


D. ' Design, recommend and construct . 
model economical equipment using 
locally available materialsi 








1) feed troughs . , .. 

2) water troughs 

3) salt licks 

4) milking stalls 


2 


4 . 


4 . 


Ide^ntify and recommend appropriate, 
: ^ bedding materials. 


3 


4 


4 


P. Recommend efficient/sanitary com-- 
posting for manure, ^ 


1 


3 


■ 

3 


G, Recommend fly and tick controls; 


1 


2 


4 


H* Dehorn calves 


1 


3 


4 

i 


I, castrate scrub bulls - 


1' 


5 


' 1 


J, Trim hooves 


3 


4 


3 


Disease Prevention control "and_ - 
Cure " volunteer will: 








vaccinate cattle fori 








1) anthrax ^ 
2> bruceilois 

3) bovine tuberculosis 

4) rinderpest ^ 

5) hoof and mouth disease . 
(depending oh disease, vac--, 
cination will be intramuscular 
or subcutaneous, vaccines 

'are obtained from veterinary 
dispensary.) ' 


1 




■ 1 

3 


?o : . ■ 









i 
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B. 


S©t up and conduct worming ^pro-- 
'-grams for cross-bred calves. 


1 ^ 


3 


4 


C, 


Spray cattle for^ ticks i lice, fleas 










ahd flies , . . . 


1 




4 




Diagnose anci t r ©at or r ecQnuu^na 
culling pf diseased liv.e^tock» 
(see attached lists of disease 
and available recommended vet eri-- 






- 




nary pharmaceuticals) , ' , 


1 . 


2 


1 


E, 


■Obtain veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cals from veterinary dispen-^ 
ear ies and/or local stockists 










(see attached list) 


2 


3' 


4 


P. 


Treat cuts, spres, and wounds, ^ 


2 


2 


4 


G* 


.Treat bloa^ (using long^-bladed 






3 




knife) , / 


1 


5 


Marketing =~ VQlunteer will: 








A* 


Recbiranend and demonstrate and 
train farmers in techniques 










of sanitary milk collection 


1 


3 


4 




and storage, , 










Test milk for butterfat, non-- 




4 


3* 




fat solids and adulteration. 


2^ 




C. 


Design and demonstrate use of 










economical milk storage facili-- ^ . 
ties* ^' . r - 


3 


5 


4 




Recommend and demonstrate 








i 


sterilization of milk by boil- 
ing, . * 


1 . 


4 


4 




, Train farmers to make milk- - . 




. - 






based products (see attached= 
list) • 


2 


4 


3 




Identify locally accessible 










markets, and assist farmers 




L 






to individually and collce 


2 




^ 2 1 




tlvely negotiate contracto. _ 
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G- Design and train farmers to ^ . 
.^.use a simple record of mx- 
penditure and income/. 

Hp .Design/write 'haterials to pro- 
mote us# of rL^ik and milk pro- 
ducts and arrange printing 
^and/or pub,^ica*;ion of these 
materials •/ 

1 ■ - - ' 

Skill Tran^fe^ volunteer willi 



. DO task analysis for job 
counterparts and clients 



s of 



B, Establish learning objectiyes 
fdr counterparts and clients* 

C, Accurately det ;:rr,:m^ skill and 
attitude 1b%&1 m ccmiter^ 

' parts and cli#ni:?r; 

D* Design liarning activities which 
. ^ promote the achUrvement of 
established obiH^itives* ; 

Design and appV /Interim and 
ppst-evali^at ion d vieos to ; 
determine progresiK c^.vd suqcess\ 
in achieving the c*jj€otive^ set, 
When necessary, mod izv /improve \ 
objectives ^and/or instruction. 



F. Design and conduct field evml- 
uation to determine both rele-- 
. vancy.of task analysis and 
training efficiency, 

CROSS CULTURAL 

:; ~ ■- i 

I* problem Solving ~ Volunteer 
will % 



h. Solve problems in terms of 
.himself^ other ptople, the 
physical and cul^bural environ 
; ments. ^ ThdB involves i 

i) identifying needs and 

values of others 
-2) identify his' own needs 

and values 
3) perceive the cultural 

and physical environment- 
^its potential and limi- 
tatiohs;--^ accurately,^ . 
^ . " i.e. as perceived' by the 
^ majority of people liv-- 
ing in that environment. 
■4) use a systematic* approach 
.to problem solving. 

communication Volunteer will: 

Set realistic goals that are 
" consistent with physical and 
^ culturaj. environment. 

Use a systematic approach to 
' communication/skill transfer 
^ (see above) * ^ 

C. Employ a communication pro^ 

cess that effectively accounts 
for and is sfpsitive to both 
what he transmits to others 
transmit ^to hlm-verbally and , 
non-- verbally * 

noal Setting volunteer will ^ 

A, Set realistic goals that 
satisfy his physical and 
emotional nteds and which are 
consistent with the physical 
and cuitural environment. 
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LANGUAGE , 

I* Usage/Manipulation Volunteer 
- Villi with increasing I 

A* Master pronounciat ion such - 
that speech is intelligible 
-to native speakers^ 

B, Engag© 'in polite conversa"- 
' V v' tion on a^variety of subj- 
\ ^ ^ ects including I \ , 

1) greetings and "openers". 
. ' 2) living site/conditions, 
family^' members , marital 
ptatus , etc, 

3) offering and rece lying ^ 
drinke, smokes, ahews^ 
et a * 

4) weather, time, health, 
food likes/dislikes, 
colons, numbers, 

5) job--related subjects ' 
such as I ' 

^ a, br ©fed/age/sex of 

cattle " 
b, physical' character is-- 

tics of cattle 

farm implement s/equip 

ment 
d, major crop 

cattle diseases and 

treatment. 

6) "closings" and farewells 

II, Elicit at ion. and skill develop- 
ment voluhteer wilit"' ; 

A* Elicit language data in^ 
eludings ' .. . 
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1) sounds 

2 ) v/ords , word root s , word stems 
^-nd af fixes 

3) phrase and sentence struc- 
ture 

Using elicited/recorded data, 
organize systematic and prO" 
ductive language eKercises using 
a trained of untrained guide/ 
■ informant and normal communica^ 
t ion experiences , 



TASK ANALYSIS 




DEGREE OF II4P0RTANCE 

EXTREMELY = 1 
MODERATELY = 2 
MARGINAL ^3 

FREQUENCY OF PERFORMANCE 

DAILY - 1 

DAILY TO WEEraAY " 2 
WEEIOiY TO MONTHLY = 3 
OCCASIONALLY - 4 

SELDOM =5 

LEARNING DIFFICULTY 



EXTREMELY 
VERY 

MODERATELY 
EASY 



- 1 

^ 2 
3 

^ 4 
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. Number 1. 

Peace-Corps Training Guidelines 
INTRODUCTlO^ 



Preconditions Check List' 
Lusitania Cattle Development 



TASK 

A* Identify cows in heat 
and stage of heat 

B* Determine proper 
time/times for 
inseminatijlon 

C, Perform artificial 
insemiilations using 
liquid semen, 
syringe, glass 
pipettes 



c 



D. Collect semen from 
trained bulls 



preconditions 
1 . fertile cows 

1, fertile cows 



1. fertile cows 

2 . stdd bulls (trained; 
3* M^tificial vaginas 
4. bull -rack 

- 5. microscope/slides 

6. diluents 

7 . antibiotics 

8. pH meter 

9 . colorimeter 
10, autoclave 
11 • syringes 

12. glass pipettes 

13 . transportation 

14. thermos/ice 

15 . interested cattle 

ovmers 

16 . protective gloves 



Pres* Ab, Promisee 



X 
X 
X 
X 
K 
X 



see II*C, 



2-4 



J 



K 
X 



X 



E. Using microscope, 
evaluate semen for 
mot i 1 ity , dens ity , 
normality 



see II. C 



Dilute semen using 
coconut milk or 
sodium-citrate diluent 



lee II. C. 6«10 
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precQnditi ons Check List 



TASK 



Preconditions 



^res, Ab. Promised 



Using a microscope, 
eySXuate diluted 
mmmmn for motility, 
deaa.ity, norTnality. 



see II .C, 5 



[/ Establish and use 
breeding recoifds- 



1* stud bulk 0 

identifications 
2'i ear tags ^ ^ 

3. ear punches 

4 . print ing- facd^l it ies 

5. farlmers trained to 
record/repprt^ data 

6 . intereste'3 cattle 

owners 



K 



Use plastic ear 
tags to identify 
inseminated cows 
anj^" progeny c laves 



see ir, 



2-4,6 



/ ! 
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Number 2. : • 
Peace Corps Training Guidelini 
METHODOLOG' 



Training Ob jec hives 



Training Objectives are derived from the task analyses. and task 
detailing. They tell the trainer what it ineans to be a Volun- 
teer in a particular job and country^ i,e*, it gives the 
trainee criteria for determining what it means to him. They 
enhance the chances for success/ provide a set of docuinents 
that state vAat was attempted in training which in turn 
provides a basis for determining what went right or wrong. 

Program or terminal objectives generally derive from the 
.^task ^analysis and en-route- obj from detailing of tasks. 

To be operationally i^seful in training objectives must be^ 

I , behavioral ly stated i 

Briefly, a behavioral objective is a way of describing 
the objectives of a traihing prograin in performance 
terms, i.e., in terms of what the trainee must be able 
to do a t the end of training. 

A behavioral objective must be stated clearly and precisely 
so that anyone who reads it will know exactly what the 
^ desired outcome of the training program is. By ensuring 
this precision, at the end of the training program, every- 
one can easily agree on whethei or not the objectives of 
the program have been achieved. 

The criteria for a Behavioral Objective are: 

a) the trainee' should be the subject, i.e., 

it should read: —"The trainee will (be able).,. 

"You will (be able) . . * 

b) it should specify what the trainee will be 
able to do at the .end of trainings 

c) it should include an observable measurable 
act ion r * 
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IX. appropriate in terms of . domain (cognitive, a ffective or 
psYchomotor) and the level within the domain i .. 

Briefly = the domains and the levels (or hierarchies) 
within the domains represent a clasaif ication of 
obDectives which has proven markedly helpful in insuring 
the accuracy- of corranun ication and in understanding the , 
organization and interrelationship of the various parts 
of what the volunteer must be able to do. 

in outline the three domains and levels or hierarchies 
within the domains in this classification of objectives 
are % ' 



Cognitive 

1. Knowledge 

2, Comprehension 
'3, Application 

4, Analysis 

5, Synthesis 

6, Evaluation 



Affective 

1. Receiving 

2 . Responding 

3. Valuing 

4 . -Organization 

of a value 
system 

5. Characteriza- 
tion by a 
value complex 



Psvchomotor 

1. perception 

2. set . 

3. Guided^ Response 
4* Mechanism; 

5, Cdmplex Overt 
Response 



(This refinement of the Domains is based on the Taxonomy 
of Educational Obnectives, Handbook I : Cogrnltive Domain. 

Aff ective Domain by Benjamin S, Bloom 

New York* ) 



and Handbook II r 



and others, David McKay Company, 



III, faithful to the task on which i t is basedi 
significant ooridit ions of perfprmance. 



- including any 



why Use Behavioral Obiectivgs ? 

Th^ain advantage of BEimviORAL OBJECTIVES is their exactness 
in giving direction to a training course. By knowing exactly 
where you want to go, it is easier to determine how to get 
there. ^ 
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Clearness of goals also .makes it easier for trainers to commu- 
nicate among themselves and work aooperatively on a training 
program/ since each of the trainers can agree on exactly what 
outcome is desired ,and can work to achieve it. Thus each 
trainer can support the achievement of another trainer s 
objective, even while teaching his own. 

Behavioral Objectives are action=oriented and thus" ideal for 
peace Sps training, vocational school teaching, and .n^servic 
job training* 

Behavioral objectives are people^briented^ since they ^om^^^ 
trainer^n constantly tryingto improve the course as^it goes 
■along and to improve the tmin Wig . inpu^ 



the next* 

Behavioral Objectives are ^gsEon|^itY^oriented since they 

encourage both the trainer and ^J:^^^^^ ^^^^^ training 
responsibility for achieving the objectives of the training. 

Why Use the 'TaKOnomy? . ' 

A program was designed with a number of tasks that^involved 
tractor operation, a major element in tractor work is 
comprised of psychomotor tasks. Unfortunately training was 
largely Classroom work involving intellectual-=cognitive- 
axercises. Not surprisingly few of the trainees could 
operate a tractor at the end of training. , ^ 

in another program volunteers were expected to work with 
crop production. In training they spent considerable . 
periods of time working in the fields r plowing land, 
^Stfng seeds by hand, weeding, etc. 

work involved memorizing the package of P^^^^ices for 
each of the 10 major crops grown ir the ^^^l,^ . 

arrived in their assignments they ^^^^^^f 
required to do any physical work ^^^^P^^^ ^^°^,^^f " 
major training input involved this type °f P^y°^°"^°^°^ , 
activity) and that while it was useful to have memorized 
seed and fertiliser rates, plant protection schedules and^he 
^ Hkt what they really were, required ^° jf^^Vf ^"'^ 

seasons, ^'^^^^f J^^J'^^^fy^ie and the training objectives 
^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ --^' --^ -^^^^^^^ 



spent far less time with psychdmotor and low level cognitive 
skills and far more time developing skills in problem-solving- 



The three domains and thei'r division into tlevels is tl"ie work 
of educational psychologist who have invested a great ^eal of 
time and effort in the process of defining and testing these 
divisions. The most significant — and for Peace Corps purposes,, 
the most relevant —work has been done with the cognitive and 
affective domains* , 

The levels in these domains describe a continuum of increasingly 
sophisticated activity. The definitions are arbitrary and may 
differ from those individuals are accustomed to using. Nonethe^ 
less, once learned they of far an extremely^ tool_f or^ _ _ 

^^ecTseTy' ide^^^^^^ level of cognitive or affective^ 

behavior required of a' volunteer in the field/ They can be used 
both in the task analysis process, in establishing training 

.dfiBmctives/ and in sequencing learning activities during the 
courle of training* 

! ' , ' ■ 

The Cognitive Domain ; There are six (6) levels in the c^nitive 
domaiii. These include i 



Knowledge 
Comprehension 
3 , Agglicat ion 

4. Analys"r3*N^ 

5. Synthesis \ 

6. Evaluation ^. 



Knowledge level objectives include memorization or recall. If 
vou think of the mind as a file, it is analagous to pulling 
the right information out of the, file. An eKample of a knowledge 
objective would be: - 

■The trainee will list the steps in the program- 
training system. 

Knowledge level objectives should seldom find their way into 
peace Corps training programs. It is extremely unusual for 
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volunteers to perform tasks that simply require memory. Training 
time can be used far more efficiently by providing handouts which 
contain this information rather "than attempting to promote its 
memorization/ (A glance at Peace Corps training reports will 
suggest that the vr.st majority of objectives written for these 
programs are knowledge objectives. Not surprisingly, both 
training staff and trainees soon recognize the inherent absurdity 
of these types of objectives.) 

Comprehension level objectives require minimal manipulation of 
learned information. Examples are putting something'' into your 
own vjoifdui translating; extrapolating from given information? 
etc. An example would be: 

-^he--trainee- wxil def Ine^ "comprehehitoh" iii hXs 

own words . . . 

Or- . 

Given a paragraph of French from a newspaper 
article, ^ the trainee will translate it into 
English with 80% accuracy of tense and 
vocabulary. 

Application level objectives involve using learned •rules , 
steps or an approach with new data. An illustration would . 
be: 

Using the pythagorean formula, the trainee will 
calculate the distance between 806 Connecticut 
Avenue and the White House. 

Or I ^ • 

Given the criteria for identifying a teaching-^ 
learning principle, the trainee will select 
those examples which meet these criteria 
from among a set which contains distractors. 

Analysis level objectives require the trainee to break down 
a whole into parts, identify the relationships between those 
parts and the whole. An example: 

After participating in an agriculture department 
meeting, tHe trainee will correct ly identify 
the relationships of the participants both in 
terms of their formal and informal roles* 
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Synthesis objectives are analagous to creating something unique^ 
whether it be a plan, a poem^ a method of evaluating data, etc. 
hn example might be: 

Given information on extension principles and the 
cultural characteristics of host country housewives^ 
the trainee will design an approach to promote 
adoption of water seal latrines in the community. 

Bvaluation level objectivea require the use of^ criteria-^-whether 
developed by the individual or standardized'--to determine the 
//orth or validity of a particular product or action. An illus- 
tration of an evaliiation objective would be: , ^ 



Given several approaches to solution of a problem 
and necessary backgrdund information, the trainee 
will identify the best possible solution and state 
the reasons for his choice » 

^fter briefly reviewing these levels of objectives, it should 
be clear that Peace Corps terminal training objectives should 
generally be at the application, analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation levels , Moat important Volunteer tasks require 
these skills. They seldom require knowledge or comprehension. 
By' using the tools of the cognitive domain, trainers can write 
objectives which precise,ly identify the level of skill required. 
By doing so, it is far more likely that the trainees will be 
able to perform tasks at this level once they reach the field. 

rhe Affective Domain ^ It is not sufficient that Volunteers be 
able to perfomi a task at the required level , ^ They should 
also demonstrate a willingness /to do so^ By the same token, 
^hen Volunteers are involved in the skill transfer process, 
it is not enough to merely develop a skill. Their counter- 
part or client must value that skill sufficiently that he 
ffill attempt to use it. the affective domain describes 
a continuum of behavior in the area of attitudes, beliefs 
and values* If we, in fact* ^Vlsh to promote certain atti^ 
tudes among trainees, if we want them to do likewise with 
□li^ts and counterparts, and if we want them to make 
rational decisions that involve the interplay of beliefs 
and values, then the affective domain is an invaluable 
tool* ■ . ' ' ^ ' '■■ ' 
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The levels in the affective domain are* 

Receiving - 
Responding 
Valuing 

Organisation * 
GharacterizatiQn 

The Gontinuum represents a passage from neutral to positive^ 
passive^ to active # non'^rational to rationale At the 3, 4, 
and 5 levels, it^ represents increasingly stable behavior in 
terms of conceptualized and organized values. 

Affective objectives, like cognitive can.-be.-written - 
"in behavioral ^t^^ We . do, if you think about it, judge the 

attitudes and values of others by their 'actions . An exaniple (at 
the valuing level) would be- . 

The trainee will demonstrate conmiitment to 
language learning byi . 1) spending spare time 
with language staff speaking in the target 
language; ^ ^ ^ 

( ' 

2) choosing to speak the target language even _ 
when it is possible to use English * 

* 

3) attempting to convince other trainees of 
the importance of learning the target language 
and assisting them in their efforts. 

By stating specifically the type of attitudinal behavior the 
staff feels important, this information is clear to the trainee 
and the staff has a clear idea of what they are trying to pro^ 
mote— and thus has a better chance of succeeding in this effort. 

Objectives and the Qualification Process . 

Terminal training objectives, based on task analyses, and 
meeting the criteria suggested above, can and should be 
used as minimal qualifying standards. By stating these 
objectives at the beginning of training, host country 
agency officia^is. Peace Corps country staff, trainers 
and trainees, -all. have a clear and objective' statement 
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5/ 



ponsibility, this can eliminate in large measure the 
jectivity—and resultant trainee anxiety--whiGh often 
oinpanies the qualification process. (See section 5.. I 
lification) . ' * 

Surmnary 

we want a Volunteer to synthesize and evaluate, or more 
urately^ if the task requires certain levels of skills^ 
will succeed only if we write objectives in those terms, 
the same token, if we determine the successful, performance 
the task requires preference for a value or conroitment to 
alue or values, then we can only succeed if these are the 
active objectives we stated and design activities to achieve < 



avioral objectives developed in isolation from task analysis 

the rest of the system may have a negative effect. If a 
k analysis has not been done then the trainers muft make 
iry effort .to develop one themselves. All too of^en objec-- 
es are prepared in isolation according to a foCTrtula, e.g*# 
jectives should contain an action verb, be comprehensive, 
hrto few interpretations and include the mearis for measuring 
learner's success." This normally results /in objectives j 
tten at a low level of cognition, e,g,, th^ trainees must j 
be able to list the parts or a tractor or name the fifteen ; 
.tes of Malaysia," As objectives , such regurgitation is not 
y monotonous but ludicrous because they/ are not based on^ , 
; tasks a Volunteer must do. - These are almost always of a / 
fher level. In fact application may be the lowest level a I 
.unteer has to deal with in the cognitive domain. Often ^ 
y are expected to analyse, synthesize and evaluate. ' In 
ins of the affective domain, volunteers must deal at the level 
valuing and organizing a value system, e.g., they often deal 
ih a conflict between their values and those of the host en-- 
;onment , 

ae there has been considerable interest in writing behavioral 
tectives in integrated terms, i,e,, integrating technical, 
)ss cultural and language objectives, little success has been 
lieved. While this may in theory be a good idea, it generally 

not in practice because we need categories to pursue in 
reloping goals. To be operationally suGcessful, we need to 

least begin with these traditional catecfories in writing 
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goals which can be integrated later in texTns of the actual 
goals of learning activities. In fact, the same holds true 
^for the domains, ' Few activities are purely cognitive, however 
thinking in terms of these domains aids the program-straining 
process by providing a conceptual framework and check list. > 

The following is an attempt to illustrate this conceptual, 
and operationally useful, framework for developing 
objectives . . . « 



XT, 

M 



Language 
Technical 
Internal Process 
. Transact ioh 



DOmiNS 



o 

> > o 

-M 4J O 
'H U ^ 
C (U U 

U < 0^ 



Behavioral 
Objectives 



"internal process'' and '^transaction^' have been added to the 
skVll side as examples of the fact that "cross cultural" tasks 
may be the least well defined; These classification represent 
an attempt tn define an area of behavior expected .of the volun 
teer which goes beyond a limited; traditional or area studies 
definition of cross cultural training. The traditional cross 
cultural training track represents the area of oneof the more 
useful applications of the three domains: The hierarchy of 
the affective domain has proven to be an extremely useful tool 
in defining Volunteer tasks and training goals in an area of 
^behavior where expectations haji/e been the most difficult to / 
conmunicate. Fo/ instance, onp task most Volunteers must 
perform is resolution of a conflict between the personal 
values they import and those of the host environment* 
Defining this is facilitated by the use of this tool. 
Training for it is facilitated, by it having been defined. 
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Peace Corps Training Guicleline: 
METHODOLOGN 



HOW THE USE OF BEHAVIORAL OB^CTIVES 
CAN HELP THE PEACE CORPS TRAINER. 



Behavioral Objectives i 

1. Facilitate instructional design and development 
by providing clear goals to work toward. 

2* Facilitate curriculum developmental-sequencing^ 
eliminating gaps and overlaps. 

3. promote more efficient communication between 
trainers. Peace Corps staffs trainees, and 
researchers, 

4. Make it evidenH^hat trainees "^actually learn^ ^ 
thereby permitting selection of most important 
goals* 



5. ^^emit instruction to be evaluated and thereby 

improved, 

6. Promote individualized instruction by making 
possible, criterion-referenced evaluation-^^each 
irainee can be required to master all objectives. 
(Independent learning is also promoted*) 

7. Permit trainees to be more efficient learners, 
when they find out what is expected of them, 

8. Eliminate the time wasted. when trainees can 
already achieve, all or sOTte objectives before 
beginning a course, 

9. Tend to impose a philosophy of trainer respon- 
■^ibilitv for getting students to master objectives^ 
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PrOTiote the idea of behaviorally analysing all 
components .. of instrui tion— entry behavior ^, inter 
mediate beht'.yior, and tenninal behavior* 

Facilitate research in ty aining-^-^advance instruc 
tional techiiology, ^ 

Promote a nc^^ role for trainers — instructional 
designers^ mrmagerB, and resource specialists as 
opposed to inforTnation dispensers* 
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Peace Corps Training Guidelines 

METHODOLOGY 



THE THREE DOMAINS OP THE TAXONOMY OP EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

, ■ - , ■ ... (i- 

coqnit ive ' . 

1. Knowledge^ ^ - ; ^ 

2. comprehenaion 

3. Application ^ 
4 * Analysis ■ ; • ' . ; 

5, Synthesis / ' 

6, Evaluation 



Affect ive 

1. Receiving 

2 . ' Responding 

3 . valuing 

4. Organization of a value system 

5. characterization by a value complex 




PsvchomotQr 

1, perception 

2- set 

3. Guided response 

4. Mechanism 

5. coitplex overt response 
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Piacs Corps Training Guidelines 
METHODOLOGY 



THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



1,00 



KNOWI.EDGE 



1.10 



1.20 



1.30 



Knowledge of Specifics * 

1.11 Terminology 

1.12 Specific Facts 

Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing 
With Specifics 

1.21 Conventions 

1.22 Trends and Seguences 

1.23 Classifications and Categories 

1. 24 Criteria 

1.25 Methodology 

Knowledge of Universals and Abstractions 
In A Field ' 

1.31 Principles and GeneraliEations 

1.32 Theories and Structures \: 



2 , 00 COMPREHENSION 

2.10 Translation 
2 . 20 Interpretation 
2.30 . EKtrapolation 



3.00 



APPLICATION 



4.00 ANALYSIS ' \, 

4.10 Of Elements 

4*20 Of Relationships 

4.30 Of Organisations 

5.00 SYNTHESIS (Production of something riew) 

5.10 Production of a Unique COTimunication 

5.20 Development of a Plan^ or Proposed 

Set of Operations 
5.30 Derivation of a Set of Abstract Relations 



6,00 EVALUATION 

6.10 Judgments in Terais of internal Evidence 

6.20 Judgments in Terms of External Criteria 
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. ■ • Pelce Corps Training Guidelines 

I ■ . METHODOLOGY 

■ \ i ' ' > r-- 

— Ti^^^iHilPTION. OP THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN OF THE TEXONOMY - 

, 'Knowledge, as djined here, involves*- the recall of specifics and 
.arSs, ie recSll of mathocip- and, processes, or the ^^^^^^ . 
tern s;ructuro, or aett.ng. It involves little more thmn bnngxng 
^?nd' the appropriate material., Alteration of material is ■ rarely 
uirL TO use an analogy, it cfce thinks of the mind as a file the 
blem In a knowledge test situation requires finding .n the problem 
''appr^prLS signals or cues whiclv will most affectively bring , . 

tever khowledge is stored. , 

.10 Knowledae of Specifics _ "' ^" ""^^^ 

The recall of specific and isolable bits of information. This 
the elements^of which more compl4 forms of thinking are ^ilt. 

.. 11 Kno%vle dge eg Terminology J 

Knowledge'of specific symbols^-verbal and non-vertal -^This- may 
^ludf^owlldge of generally accepted/symbols or t^e^ariety^of 
^ola which nly b. accepted for one referent, or knowledge of the 
5t appropriate referent appropriate to the symbol. . . 

KT2^ Knowledge of _S£ecm exacts ■ 

Knowledge o£ dates, events, persons, places, etc. . 

j^oj^^^owledse^f Jifi^^ 

Knowledge of ways of organizing, studying, judging, and criti- 
zing This includes methods of inquiry, the Chronological 

quences, and standards of judgement in a field. 
Knowled ge of Convention s 

Knowledge of characteristic ways of treating and P-^^ting 
leas and phenomena. Knowledge of the usages sty les , practices 
.th which people deal with phenomena. 



Krathwohl, David.. R. -^ToS^T Benjamin S and ^f^^^^^^" 
Taxonomy, of. EduCat .ona^QblectiveB^Mndbook^^^^ 
^SSnT^Ni^^rkr David McKay Comp-y Inc., 1956. ^ 
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22 ,^KnQwle€3ge of Trends and Se^L ie ncas 

Knowledge of the processes, direc£ions, and movements 
phenomena with respect to time. 

23 Knowledge of Classification s and Categcfries ^ 

Knowledge of the classes, sets, divisions and arrange-- 
nts which are regarded as fundamehtal for a given subject 
aid, ^purpose, argmnpnt. problem* 

24 Knowledge of Criteria ^ ^ ' 

Knlfiw^ledge of the criteria by which facts, principles, 
inions and. condUct are tested or judged. 

. ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ - 

25 Knowledge of Methodology 

. Ki\owledge of the mfethods of inquiry^ techniques and 
□cedures .employed in a l^articular subject field, as welj. 

those employed in investigating particular problems, 
3 emphasis is on ^ individual ' s knowledge of the method 
bher than his ability to use the n^ett^^. 

30 Knowledge of the Universals and Abstracbions in a Fiald 

7 ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' V- ■ 

^ Knowledge of major schemes and patterns by which phehomena 
a ideas are ^organized, Knowiedge of the large structures and 
3ories of a subject field. - 



31 Knowledge of Principles and Gen eraliz atio ns 

Knowledge of the particular abstractions which ire 
value in explaining, describing, "predicting, or in 
lentiining the most appropriate and rele'^ant- action or 
rectionto be taken. 

^ . ■ • -^^^ 
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-** 1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 
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Knowledge of the ^ body of principles and general iEat ion's- 
together with their interrelations whict present a clear, 
rounded and systematic view of the complex phehomena, problems 
of a- field • ' ^ \ 



2 . 00 COMPREHENSION ^ . . / 

This represents phm^ lowest level of undfetstanding . It V 
means the individual knows what is being coitmunicatei^ and can^. 
make use of the. material without relating it to any other . 
material, or without seeing its full implications* 

^ ^ . \^ - ' - ■ 

. 10 Translation . ^ ^ • 

Comprehension as evidenced by the care and '^ecui^a&y "with 
which a conmiunicat ion is paraphrased or rendered from one language 
or form of conmiuniGation to anothefT' Translation is judglid on . 
the basis of faithfulness and accuracir, . / • ./^ 

2 . 20 interpretat Ion 



Interpretation is the explanation or sunmarization of a 
.cur.Wunication . * This required a reordering, rearrangements, 
new view of material."^ •. . 



I! 

** 2.30 Extrapplation , ; ' ' // 



Th©,jexjtension of trends or tendencies beyond the given 
data to *determinQ iniplications, consequences, corollaries, ^ 
efJeots,. etc*, which are.i^ aqcotfdahce with the^ conditions 
described in the originaLr data. ' \ 



PESCRIPTIVE VERBS 



Translates, converts, defends, dist^.nguishes, / estimates, 
explains, extends, interprets, generalizes, iufers, gives 
e^^mples, extrapolates, parapnrases, predicts, rewrites, 
summarizes^ no - ^ 



**3*00 Applleation 

* - — - - . < ■ * 

The use of abstractions in particular and concrete 
situations • The abstractions may be in the form of general 
^ ideas, rules of procedures^ or generalized methods* The 
abstractions may also be technical principles, ideas and 
thbories which must be remembered and applied. 



DESCRIPTIVE VERBS 



Changes, computes, demons'^rate'S, disaovers, manipulates, 
modifiea., operates, * predicts ' (from a rule), prepar%> 
produces, relies, ' shows, solves, uses. , ^ 




4.00 Analysis 

The breakdown of a edimtiunication into its constituent- 
elements or parts suc^ that the relative hierarchy p£ ideas 
i s made clear and/or the relations between the ideas /expressed 
are , made explicit , Analysis tends to clarify the cortmiunica'tion, 
^iicate how the coTranunication ia^organized. / 



* *4. IQ Analysis of E l ements 



Identification of the elements included in a communica-' 
tion^ process, procedure, etc, < 

**4.20 Analysis of Relationships 

\^ The organization, systematic arrangement and structure 
whteh holds a communication togfethe^. This includes the 
"eKplicit" as well as "implicit'' structure., it includes the 
basekf ' necessary arrangement and miechlnics which/make the 

communication a unit, . ' 
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Ijja a u w j. r J, jl v a v aRoo . •• 

Brealts down,' diagrams,, differentiates, . ddscriminatea, 
distinguishes/ identifies Iparts of ) , illustrates, 
infers, outlines, points out, relates (one part to 
ariother)'*, selecta, separatee, sub-divides. 

V "' ■ ■• 



5^^o6__|j£ntRe8i,s ^pro new) 

Putting togetfier,of element? and parts so as to form 
whole. .This involves the process of working with pieqes, 
parts', elements, p.tc;, and arranging and combining them in 
such a way to constitute J^a pattern „or structur-e not 'ale^ly 
there before. • ""'v " : 



' The development 'of a conmiunication or thing in which - 
the writer, speaker, or producer attempts to convey ideas, 
feelings and/or experiences to, pthers. . 

* *1 vjQ— PES.4Hgl4£!L^° t-^ P ' Profegsed ^e^t _o £ ^QE^atlaat 

The development of a plan of \Mork or the proposal 
of a plan of operations. , 

Development of a set of abstract relations either 
to classify or to axplain part icudar data or phenomsna, or 
the deduction of propositioTis or sym^Slic representatioTis. 



-4 



CategorizeC , combines ^ Gompiles , eomposea^ creatss , 
devises, designs , eKplaiTis, genarate^, modifiaa, 
organlzae, plans, rearranges, reconetruets, relates, 

. ■ - 7^ 
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raorgani^aa, revises, re-writea, suxiimarizes, tells, 
writes. 




6,00 EyaluatiTO, ^ 

judgemsTits about tha value of material and methods for 
given purposes. Qualitative and <iuantitative judgenvsnts about 
the extent to whft^ material and methods satis f^f criteria. ^ _ 
Use of a standard. of appraisal* /\ , 

**6^10__jJud2^eman^_i^ V . , , 

Evaluation of the accuracy of a communication from 
such evidence as logical accuracy , . consistency and other 
internal criteria. ( .. " 

' . ..- ^- - 

6.20 Judgement s _in Jegms of EKternal Criteria 

Evaluation of mat^riaCL with reference to selected 
. or remeirtbered criteria. \ , 

\ 



/ 



■ Appraises r^co^ares , concedes, contrasts/criticizes, 

describes, discrimi^tes explains , justifies,, inter- _ , 
prets, relates, suTiiTiariEes , supports, weighs, judges, 
evaluates . - , . ~ 
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Sample cognitive Otojectives ' . 

' . ■- ' 

KNOWLEDGE " Sample General Objectives 

Traih^"^^wA±l be able to i ^ " . 

Define technical ^terms by giving their attribiites, ' 
properties^ or relations (1/ 11) " 

/ Distinguish the reference for words and establish . 
limits within which it has meaning CI. 11) 

ftamonstrate familiarity with conmqn range of moanings 
of specific words (1.11) . ^ ' ■ „ 

Recognise connTion range of meanings of specific words 
/ (1. 11) 

^ State where he can find particular information (1. 11) 

Recognize factual information (1,12) 

List steps or majox: points in some specific organiza- 
tion of knowleclge (1.12) - 

Identify correct responses ^(1^12) ' . 

■ Isolate Specific infor^nation ^ in an essay, book, or 
wroference (1.12) 

state majtJ^T^potheses in a particular field (1,12) 



Describe something" in detail 

Describe the ioir^n and conventions of major types 
of literary v;orki (1.12) 

Use correct form and usage' in speech (1,^1) 
'Use correct form - usage in writing (1^1) 
Follow cpmmon- rules of etiquette ibahavior) (1.21) 
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use correct--' fSrms of" address in a foreign lajiguage (1, 21) 

^ '-■ _ ' " = .. ' ' , = =- . ' = ^ 

Use symbols correctly (1 21 ) * ^ . w ' ' ' 

Punctuate correctly (1,21)' 

Describe the effec^^ of a bhange on a system (1.22,) 

Describe the influence of a particular philosophy 
or point oi: view pn a portion of society (1.22) 

¥ if * - 

Repro^^tee a f low - chart (1*22) . - 

Select tihe proper group iri\ which a sample 'item belongs 

(l.?3) . \ 

. • = ' ' ^ \ 

List specific criteria for evi^luating something (1.24) - 

Select an example of a criterion from choices which 
include only one correct criterion ''^nd several 
wrong distractors (1.24) 



Trainee will be able to g 

List techniques for doing something (1.25^)^— 

iv>scribe procedure for performing an operation, 
specifying places where evaluation should' be 
made (1.25) 

Stata the procedure ^for doing scientific research ^ 
. (1,25) ^ ' 

State steps in problem-solving process (1,25) 

Hecogniz^ a correct generalization of a particular 
period/ or culture (1,31) 

Hocog&^e a correct generalization of a principle r ^ 
(1.32) • 



Rocall major theories about particular cultures (1.32) 
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Select correbtly an appropriate deBC:^iption of 
interacting components of a theory (1,32) 



COMPREHENSfON — Sample General Objectives 

' ' ' ' . - .1 

Trainee will be able to ; / 

State a problem in his own words (2(10) 

■ ^ ■ / 

Give an example of a general principle^ (2 

.1 ' ^' I ' u 

' ■- I 

prepare a synopsis of something (2,1 10) 
Put a concept into visual form- {2.i'10) 
Read a graph (.2.10) . ^ ^ * ^ 

^ Read a table or-aata (2,10) ^ | 

Read a code or symbolic languagej (2,10) 
prepare a schematic diagram of sbmething (2.10) 



Given a' verbal description, prepare a visual 
representation (2*10) 



Translate a foreign ianguage inito English 
(vice-^versa) (2.10) 



Draw conclusions from various types of data (2,20) ■ 

State the. major ideas of a work as a whole, at any 

desired level of generality (2|. 20) ^ , 

. I . ■ ^ ' - 

Specify qualifications made wrien interpreting /any ^ 
data (2.20) |, ' , ^ 

Distinguish warranted, uriwarranted, or contradicted 
conclusions drawn from, a body; of data^ (2.20) 

Draw conclusions not made by the writer (2.30) , 
State cnnclusion drawn " r, ' ■>„ .T<sading an article (2.30) 
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Make a prediction (2*30) - » 

APPLICATlbN ' — Sample General Ob jectives 

Trainee will be able to s . 

Apply a generalisation to a speqific problem (3,00) 

Relate a principle to a specific event (3,00) 

• fimploy experimGntal procedures to find solutions 
to problems (3^00) ^ ' ^ ^ " 

Predict the effect of a change in a factor on a 
' situation previously at equilibrium (3,00) 

Use specific techniques for doing something (3*00) 

Use problems-solving techniques to solve specific 
problems (3.00) 

AN^L LYSIS — Sample General Objectives 
T rainee will be able to i 

Apply a generaliEation to a ^ecific problem (3,00) 
. Relate , a principle to a specific ev^t ^,00) 

Employ eKperimental procedures to find solutions 
to problems (3.00) 

Predict the effect of a change in a factor on a 
situation previously at equilibriim (3,00) . 

Use specific techniques for doing something (3.00) 

Use problems-solving techniques to solve specif ic 
problems (3.00) 
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Traine e will bp able tO : . = 

— r— — — ^ — ■„ . ... . ■ ■ _ _ ■■ 

State ^Unspecified assumptions when given a conclusion (4.3 

Distinguish facts from hypo-^ases (4 , 10) . 

Distinguish conplusions frpm supporting statemenlbs (4.10) 
Identify motives in individuals (4.10) 

Identify motives in groups (4,10) ■ 

- Distinguish different ideas in a passage. (4,10) 

Recognize interrelationships ^, among ideas in a passage (4. 

Select pertinent particulars for supporting or refuting 
a particular , argument (4,20) ... 

Recognize which "facts or assumptions are essential ito 
a main thesis or to the argument (4.20). 

State whether hypotheses are consistent with informa-- 
tion and assumptions (4,20) 

Distinguish cause and effect relationships from othur 
sequential relationships (4,20) 

Distinguish relevant from irrelevant statements or 
information (4,20) , . 

_ . Detect logical fallacies in arguments (4,20) 

" ' Recognize form and pattern in literary or artistic 

works as a means^ of understanding their meaning- (4*30) 

Infer purpose, ^point of view, or traits of thought from 
a work (4,30) . 
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Detect techniques used in persuasive materials (4,30) 
, Distinguish points of view of a writer (4.30) 

SYNTIffiSIS™ Sample General Objectives^ 
Trainee will be able to ; 

■ . \ ' 

^repar^^a^well'-organized essay presenting ideas in , ^ 
dev^eiopmeTfital and logical order (5,10) " 

Write creatively a; story, poem or essay— for personal, 
pleasure or entertainment of other^s (5.1U) 

Tell a personal eKperience effectively (5,10) 

Make an extemporaneous speech (5.10) 

Write a simple musical composition (5*10) ^ 

Propose ways of testing a ^hypothesis (5.20) 

/ Integrate the results of an invest igatr irm into an 

I effectiv*\^ plan of problem solution (5,^i0) 

pr-^p^^ice a unit of instruction (for a particular 
" teachincf situation (5.20) 

Design Djmplt.^ tools to perfrrm specified pperations 
f 5. 20) . ' 

Develop tochniques for^ obtain j nn infomation (5, .20) 
• repare test questions (5.20) 

Formulate appropriate * hypo thes.is based on an 
analysis of facta rs involved modifying such 
liypothesHSr in the light of new factors and 
considerations (5.30) ' 

/Develop^ different ways in v/hich experience may be 
orgdii i.sad to form coiiceptiiAl struct aro (5,30) 

Formulata a theory of iGarning, applicable to classroom 
teaching (5*^0) 
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Develop mathematical generalizations (5,30) 



Make mathematical discoveries (5.30) 

Develop new schome& for classifying ideas, events, 
etc. (5.30) 



EyALUATION Sample General Objectives 
Trainee will be able t o: 

Assess probability of accuracy in reporting facts^ 
from the care given to exnctness of statement 
clQCumcntation, proof i etc. (6.10) fj" // 

Applv given criteria (based on internal standards) to 
the judgement of the work (6.10) 

Indicate logical fallacies in arguments (6,10) 

Compare major theories, generalizations and facts 
about particular cultures (6,20) 

Recognize and weigh values involved ..in alternative 
courses of act ion (6 * 20) 



A 



Distinguish between' technical terrainology which 
adds precision by permitting more approptriate 
definition and those which merely replace a corranon 
name with an esoteric one (6.20) 

Eifaluate health beliefs critically (6.20) 

Apply self-developed Esthetic) standards to the 
choice and use of ordinary objects in an everyday 
environment (6.20) 

Given possible bases for judgementa about accuracy, 
recognize criteria which are appropriate (6.20) 

Given X , determine criteria or evaluation which 
are appropr iate ,and apply them to mak.e an evaluation 
(6. 20j ' , , 
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Given an means-end relationship, judge its validity and 
support this judgement (6,20). 

Given an end, racognizG the appropriateness of a particular 
means (6,20). » ... ; 

Given an end, recognize the best of several means (6.20) 
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THE APFECTIVE DOMAIN - ^ - 

Passive - Involuntary - Tfansitory -.^Inqonsistent - Neuti^al 

1*0 ReceiVLng ^ , ^ 

'1.1 Awareriess 
1*2 Willingness to Receive 

1.3' Controlled or Selective Attention ^ 



2*0 Responding 

^ ■ ' ^* , ' 

2.1 ■ Acquieace in nesponding 

2.2 Willingness to Respond 
2*3 Satisfaction in Responsco 

3 . 0 Valuing 

3*1 Acceptance of a Value 
3*2 Perference for a ''alue | 
3*3 Commitment 

4*0 Organization of n Value System 

4,1 Conceptualization of a Value 
4*2 OrLjMnisati on of a Value System 

5,0 Characterization by a ^ Value Comple:c 

5.1 Generalized Set 

5.2 Character Is'.at ion 

Active - Voluntary Stable - Consistent - Positive 
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Number 2/ _ 



Peace Corps Training Guideline 
METHODOLOG' 



Tho Affect: ivo Domain and Peace Corpus / 
Training ' !■ 

The Affective De^mai^n deals with attitudes, predisposit ions , 
values -and 'belief s .7 It is of con^rn to/the teacher/dr , 
tra:%n<^-t because the teaching ot cognitive and/or Psychomotor 
skills alone does'^not ensure ttiat- ^these skills: will be 
employed after the, student or trainee leaves the course 
of ^ini^truction, ^ If . we, as tench^rs ^r trainers - value the • 
skills we are attemtping to impart, if we feel they will 
be relevant and useful for our students, then we should 
make/ every effort to deve^lop ^he attitudes and values 
which will raise thd^ probability that, they will in fact, 

be used . ^ ' • 

\^ 

Very often^ when we do teach, we do want our students to use 
the skills we are attempting to develop. We often assume 
that the subject matter itself will inspire the student or 
^trainee to employ the skills learned after the course is 
'completed. Empirical evidence suggests that all too often 
Hihis is not the case. ^ Think of all t he informat ion and 
sjcills yen were exposed to as a student^ How many of these 
rkills do .ycu employ today? Probably your first answer would 
^jo "thOF.- Aikills which are relevant to my life and work," ' 
li. you thiiVk further / however, you can probably identify 
ai^ea'^ of and knowledge which would be useful to you 

v/nj '-^h you no longer use and, in some cases, consiciously 

unconH::iQusly avoid. In most instances this is because 
r. i ^^^ent; 6r -events in your learning caused a negative response to 
z^^^:^ subject macter, if you think of courses you've taken 
here you disliked the subject, you can probably begin to 
L^nia':D ^factors which caused you to want ro avoid that subject. 
It XF safe to assume that your teacher or instructor did not 
want to 'create^this negative attitude. It is also probably 
; h-)t/one reason it .occurred w that he did not determine the 
^ vpe^ of att^itude h^ wanted ^to promote and, because he had * ■. 

ljtt,lc or no idea' where he was goinct, failed to arrive* 
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" ■ ' ' . • / ■ :, ' * 

-The -f i^st step in promoting attitudes towards 'learriing ^" " 

to' determine the types of attitudes you wanp to promote 
and develop. The Af f ective iDomain provides ^terrninology 
with definitions that cari^eip you to more precisely and 
.effectively make .this determination, 

4s with the Cognitive Domain* the definitions ' of the . 
Affective Domain are essentially arbitrary idantif ications 
of points on a continuum* , The definitions may. also |differ . ^ . 
from your normal use of the words employed. However^ 
if you learn . the definitions and practice employing them, 
you will find yourself better able to determine and promote 
the types of attitudes necessary if your students are to 
actually employ their skills after^ completion of the oourse, 

As a student moves from the Lower levels in the Affective Domain 
to the higher levels, his behavior changes fronu 

PASSIVE to ACTIVE 
INVOLIMTARY to VOLUNTARY 
T^NSTORY to STABLE ' 
INCONSISTENT to CONSISTfiNT 
NEUTRAL (or negative) to POSITIVE 

There are five levels in the ^^^hierarchy of the Affective Domain, 
In outline these are: - : 

1.0 RECE IVING -. ■ ' ' ' ' 

] . 1 iSwareness 

1.2 Willingness to Receive 

1.3 Controlled or Selective Attention 

2 . 0 pond INC = . " _ ^ 

2^1 A ^quicscence in . Responding " ' f 

2.2 Willingness to Resporid 

2.3 Satisfaction in Response I 

3 . 0 VALUING ^ . ^ 

3.1 Acceptaiice of a value 

3.2 Preference for a Value . * 
3-3 Conmiitment 
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4.0'. ORGANIZATION 

...... ConceptualiEation. of a Value ■ 

4^2 'organization 9f a Value System 

5.0 CHARACTER IZATION .B Y A VALUE COMPLEX 

5.1 Generalized'" Set 

5. 2 Characterization 

Briefly the prngresj^ion through tl^e hierarchy i^ =as follows: 

1/0 RECE.TVING - %^hin the RGCoiving level the studeiit is 

passiye. sole; responsibility for directing 
the attention of the learniny process lies 
with the teacher,. 

.. ... , 1,1 Awareness - At the mwareryess Lev^ the learner is 
~ merely conscious of something as ( stini 

Hi3 behavior' does not impl^^ at'^ention. 
There.^is no specific discrimination between 
stimuli. The learner may well be unable 
to verbal ixe what it -s that causes 
awareness. 

■ {> ^ 

1.2 Willing ness to Receive - At this stage the learner is 
^^^"'^ willing to tolerate a stimulus. / He 

does not actively try to avoid it. Hov/cyo/ 
his behavior indicates neutral it-y or \ 
suspehaed judgement towards these stimul.u;. 
. An examplf would be a stuaent who list<»Ti,. 

carefully when others si^eak, 

J.J Concrolled Attention - ^ The learner's behavior at this . 

i^age ^indicates that when certain stimuli 
ar^ present they will be attended to. 
The learner controls his atitention tte t 
the favored stimulus is selected inapitu of 
competing, stimuli. He listens in 
class instead of talking- 

t 
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r ' ^ ' RE SPONP ING - ' t h i level Vhe studont 's behavior 

/ " ~~ indicates that he is sufficiently motivated 
that he is actively attending, "we v/ould 

ten ^'descr ibe this as ^'interest" in the; 
Bub] ect% ^ , , 

2.1 Acquiescen ce in Responding - At this 'st-ago t'he - 

student makes responses but has not fully 
ur--pted the necessi^^^or' doinq so. He 
"comp] itjs ''^V^ather than"^ acting voluntarily.^ 
^^"^ * • For exaniple, tha atudent might follow rules 

for classroorn behavior while the teacher 
^ = . in present, but revert to other behavior 

^ . when.^t he , teacher, is out ..pf the . room. . ■ 

2.2 I liiianc^i: to Respond - The student's behavior 

^at this stage indicates a voluntary 
^ response. No compulsion involved or 

implied. In this instance the student 
would observe rules even when tiie teapher 
isn't present. Another c^xample would be 
a student who voluntarily reads material 
or discusses it with the: t enc^her . 

2.2 ' gati^a£ar:t Lon m Resp onse Not only is the 'student's 
benavior voluntary at this stage, but it 
x^dlc^ttc':: a i:e.:>ling a srtisf action— -an 
emotional liick, pleasure, enjoyment, etc. 

3 ^^ALUING - At the valuing level in the hierarchy we 

' become" involved for the fir^t time with the 

concept of worth. what we regard as valuable 
or "worthwhil': etc. is partially the result 
of internal assessment. However, it is 
primarily a social product which has been 
internalized or a-cepted. 



^jhen learners are operating at this level 
the^r .bchaviur ^is sul f iciomt 3 y consistent 
an.3 stablt^^ that v'o can describe them a^ 
ac' inct in terms of a value, a belief, or 
att itude^ ^ 
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\ At the valuing level we are 'not concerned 

with relationships between values, but 
■ w'ith the internalization of a set of 

specified "ideal" values. Behavior is guide.d 
not by a desire to compiy or obey, .but by 
the indi vidua! ' s belief s or values. 

3 1 . accept ance of a Value - Valuing involves "ascribing 
- ' . worth to an object or behavior." A ■ 

' belief can be defined as "emotional 

■ . acceptance of a propOBition or doctrine 

upon what one implicitly considers an 
adequate ground." 

Beliefs have varying degrees "of certainty. 
At this stage we are concerned with the 
. lowest degree of certainty. We can describe 

the student's behavior as a "tentative 
position." The behavior is consistent 
enough that others perceive the student as 
holding a belief or a value and the in- 
dividual is willing to be so identified. 

An example would be a student whose behavior 
indicates a continuing desire. to develop a 
skill. 



3.2 



...^...n.. for a value = The behavior of an ^^f-^f^ 
— at this stage indicates not only identifi- 

cation with a value but active pursuit of th 
value. one example would be a student who 
assumes responsibility for helping other 
students to achieve a skill. 

3 3 commitment = commitment irfvfil^^es a high degree of 
3.3. Commi m ^^^^ainty and. convict ion. The individual s 

behavior demonstrates qualities like 
•loyalty to a position, group of cause. 
There i^ an inner tension surrounding 
the valued of belief which can only be 
satisfied jby action. The individual 
attempts io convince or convert others. _A 
Republicak who not only votes but actively 
canvasses .for Republican candidates would 
demonstrating commitment . 
j - t/ U 
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RSMI^jigi ' an indivyml luccisiively 
internalizes values, he encountiri 

_ ■ Bituations when more than ona valui is 
relevant and where a choice may bi 
necessary batween conflicting values, 
' Whk this happens a rational approach ' 
includes: j 

a) determination of a coinprehiniivi list of 
values; ' 

■ b) daterniination of inter-relationshipi 
" between these 'Values I 

c) the establishiiint of priorities 



4.2 Organs 



Essentially*,two steps m involvedt 

iz ation of a Value ^- At this stage the quality 
of Abstraction is added to/consigtint and 
stable beliefs or values. This periiiita tht 
individual to see how the value relates to 
others that he holds or is Gomng to hQid. 

^ tion of a value Systeni The individual at 
this itage brings together a complex of 
values some of which iTiay be in conflict ,^ 
He develops a dynaiiiic equilibrium. of 
values which, is ; in part, depsndeht upon 
those portions of the envirorinient which are 
inportant at any one point in time. For 
exaniple, the Peace Corps volunteer con- 
sciously or unconciously riorganizei vilues 
m tei,nis of factors and facets of his new 
environiiient, , / 



5,0 ria^Ar:?KMM lON BY A VALUE 0 0111 at this level 
■ ' the individualvicti .consistently in' iccor- 

dance mth values hi has conceptuilized and 
: / . "organized. Two factors are involvidi 

\ ' ■ ■ :; a) the geniralization of this control to 
' . . ; V so- much of the individuira behavior ^ 
^ ■ tjiat it leads to his being described ] 

■>"ind characterized in terms of theei 
' ^ values; 




h] the iiliefs, ideas, attitudes 
and values of the individual ar.; 
' intigrated into 'a tnlal worjj viow, 

5 J Go neralizid Set - An.individual at m ^tm will ahnosi 
invariably make r)ersiMent anj con- 
sistent responses to a set cf fMoil 
situations, it iiivolves a basic 

' orientation which enables the indivi^ 

• [ dual to roduci:' the order the coniplex 

|to world he Uvea i" unij to act 
iconsistently and effec-ivelv in ir. 



.2 ^Characterization, ■ 



Characterisation -involves' a greciter 
includveneBs than Mie generalized set. 
Ml importint ideas, attitudes, beliefs 
and values m incorDoriited, valuer , 
ideas, attitudes anJ ieliefs arc 
ordered in a m V]t i intf^rnally 
consistent, Others can charaeteri^f^ 
the indiyiduil noi: only in ternis 
of his values, but in ttrnis of hin 
'Value priorities, , ^ 



miTIMG ^FFECIIVE OBJ ECTIVES 

flow do you write an affective objective? Essentially the 
piOcess is similar to a cognitive or psychOfiiotor objective: 

a) the student or trainee is the sabiect; 

bj there is an action verb, usiially "dwnstrate" 

or an equivalent; 
cj there is a measurable action or measurable 

actions. 

M example would be: 

The etudent i^ill demonstrate willingness to respond- Ly: 

a) ^ voluntarily discussing the day's ^subjfct 

with the instructor; 

b) doing homework assignments 
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/ Another example: i,-'' 

The student will demonstrate commitment' to ckl bys 

a) using the methodology without authotfiLat iv< 
,i pressure to do so. J 

b) defending the methodology when di'Scussing 
teaching methods v/ith othe- teach^'r-s and 
trainers. 

in presenting affective objectives to' students or^^^aipees , 
it is occasionally, best no^ to indicate the types of: 
behavior bv which you plan to measure the objeu'tive. If 
you do mention these there, is the chance that v,he students 
■ will simply reproduce this behavior without having" actually 
achieved your objective. (N.B. Behavior can become a 
habit ever f feigned — if it . is done often enough 
and is given c -ntinual positive enforcement.) 

PROMOT TNG , AFFECTi yE .OBJECTIVES ' , 

t low do you promote and achieve ^-ffective objectives? 

Essentially the process is ver^ similar to teaching 
cognitive or psychomotor objectives. , 

First, you state the objective at a level which 
you feel is appropriate in terms of the 
,ige, background and interests of your 
prospective students| or trainees. In the 
car^e of vocational tiraining, you would also 
determine the uffect^'ive objectives required 
by the job. ; ; 

Second; you pre-evaluate your students to determine 
the attitudes and vblues that they have 
brought to the course. This can be done . 
formally or informally, which ever is easier 
and/or more appropriate in the circumstances 

^ ' On the basis of vour pre=evaluation, you would, 

either retain, rninc, or lower the level of 
your object iv(?s-. 
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..Third, you conduct learning-' act ivitles' uEing f ivo ' 

teaching --learning principles: 

.... i ^ - 

i) perdeivcd Purposed — Perceived purpose is Ibo 

one principle that is 
directly concerned with . 
the affective domaiu. Tuc 
better your percuived put- 
pose, the* yrt^ titer the ctir'nci:.' 
you have of achi?-?ving you/ 



affect i ve 



'"j C C't L'JQ 



ii). Appropriate Practice — You Bhould'givo youj: 

studnnts an opportunit^ to 
practice Lhe t= ype of affe'C- 
tive behavior you have 
stated a N your objective-. 



iii) Knov/iedge of Results 



iv) Graduated Sequence, 



When your students fail 
to practice approp riat^' J v 
you should provide knowl edno 
of resuAts. Thi» ^^hould be 
as positively presented as 
posf^ible. T can be support -' 
by reiteration on per--. 
c*u\^ed [jurposo. 

As with the cognitlviz* d^M^inj.n, 
you can use the hierarchy of 
the affective domain to desian 
graduated sequence. If your 
course affective objective 
is preference for vulue, 
or commit ment , and i£ your 
studentF^* entry behaviO) 
is acquiescence in respon;^^ . 
you will want to move towarti 
your final objective jn a 
qraduat ed sequence^ , 



individual Differentiations-affect ive behaviv:^i; 

" ' varies a^ inwi e widely than 

cognitive- aDd psychomotor 
Bkills, YOU should be 
aware or and attempt to uae 
these differences constructive- 
ly, 
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- Fourth , you post-^ Evaluate your' students to determine 
whether the affective objentive wap achieved. 
If it was achieved very easily, you should 
con-sider attempting a more difficult objective 
the next t ime (if appropriate) , If you failed 
to promote the objective, you would analyze your 
citcenipt to dc^t ermine where improvement is required* 
If yuu achieved the level you set in approximately 
the time you estimated, you can probably pat your-- 
selt on the back and use a similar approach the 
^ next time3. "'\^ 

^Vh^r^rc^ is some additional inforination that kholald help you to 
Lromotr' af f ect ivo Vob j ect iven . 

Student attitudc?s towards subjecLs can be described in terms of a 
basic dichotorny: 

Either the student lends to approach the subject 

or ! 

The student tends to, avoid the subject, 

/.;. \ teacher or trainer your task is tu promote approach to the 
; u <^^ct .^nd to mininize, neutralize or elimina^tf avoidance. 

tt^^vinjt to promote approa^vh, there are three areas of 

11 ' condit i6n£3- 

. 'anw .eqi. ^nces^ 
3 muj ^Lin^j (immitation) 

ropi:r-3Qnt three important ways in which behavior towards 
cr^ji'CJ^d €ii\Q eventd are influenced. 

,: 5-id j t i on;^ are the events that surround the subject* 

con joquenbc^s are the results of coming into contact with the 
sunioc-t - 

MocieiiTig is concerned with thf way others react to the subject. 
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If v>e keep these three concepts in mind, we can more □asily 

find ways to encourage our students to approach zh& subject and 

we can minimize those factors which would cauBo our students 
to avoid the subject. The basic rules are: 

1) when the student is in the presence of the subject, he 
should at the same time be in the presence of posit i^^e cOndil' 
conversely, when the student is in the presence of the subjec 
not at the same time be in the prcoence of aversive (negative 
conditions . 

2) whenever contact with subject matter ±l i allowed by posit ivo 
uonsequences , the subjcjct will tend to becOTr.e a stimulus fOi: 
approach responses- Conversely, whenever contact with tlAt; 
subject is followed by averyive consequences, the subject 
mejy become a stimulus for avoidance responses* 

An aversive condition or consequence is any evc^iiiv chat causes 
onvsical or mental discomfort. It is any ev^.nt that causes a 
oerson to think less highly of himself, that i^s-DJs to a les^ of 
self^-respect or dignity, or that results in a strong anticipation 
of any df these. In general, any condition of consequence may be 
considered avers ive if it clauses a person to feel smaller or ma):e^ 
his world dimmer. 

/^liona the universal avcrsives are: / 

Pbxn acute physical discomfort * Hitting a student is an ejc;imp] 

iv-ar and Anxiety ---- distress or uneasif^esj of the/ mind: ^ 
apprehension of danger, misfortune, or painr tension., 
foreboding, uorry, or^ disquiet; antlcipaticn of the 
unpleasant. Some ways in which teacners cause fear 
ancl a^nxiety are by tolling th^^ student; 

"You won't understand this, but.*"-. 

"It ought to be perfectly obvious that . . "' 

"Half of you won't be here a month from now , . • 
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"1 don't believe in giving high grades.*' 

■'If you aren't motivated, you shouldn*t be here. 

"If .you don't perform well you'll have to go and 
see the principal," 

Prustration — a condition or consequenct that occurs when 
goal-directed activities are blocked, when purposeful 
or motivated activity ia inter fo ru'd with* Some 
, practices which lead to Btudont frustration area- 

Presenting information in larger units, or at a 
faster pace, than students can assimilate. 

Speaking too softly to be heard* 

Not telling the student the intent of instruction, 

or the way in which his performance will b^;^ evaluated. 

Refusing to answer student questions, 

WritincT *'tricky" tests. 

f 

' ^ i 

Forcing all students to proceed at. the same pace, 

Humillt:^ lc:n and embarrassment lowering a person *s pride or 
sai^-'rospect , by making him uncomfortably self-conscious; 
by shaming, debasing or degrading him; Or by causing him 
cc painful lack of dignity, you risk causing humiliation 
and embarrassment by^ 

Publicly comparing a student unfavorably with others. 
Laughing at a student *s efforts, ; ; 

Bringing a student's we,aknesses to the attention of the 
class. 

Making a student wear a "badge of stupidity". 
Belittling a student's attempt to approach the subject. 
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Insulting a student -s attempt to approach the subject. 

Causing situations which lead to i^epeated failure. 

Boredom — the result of a situation in which the stimuli for the 
student are weak, repetitive or infrequent. Things that Id^ad 
to boredom include; 

Speaking in' a monotone. 

Rocking back and forth rythmically while speaking. 
Insisting a student sit through soriiething he already knows. 
■Using impersonal, passive lancjuage. 

Using a graduated sequence with increments that provide no 
challenge. 

Using a single mode of presentation ---^ teacher and learner 
activities are always the same* 

Physical Discomfort an uneasiness, a hardship, a mild pain. 
Ways and means of inducing physical discomfort includes 

i\llowing excessive noise or other distractions^ 

Insisting that students be physically inactive for longer 
periods of time than his state of development can tolerate. 

Insisting that a student pay close attention immediately 
after he/she has eaten* - 

Making a classroom too hot , 

All of the above examples-=and many other s-^-'-are aversive conditions 
find consequences, when they occur they^cause the student to avoid 
lie subj ect , . 

A posit ive condition or consequence is any pleasant event that exist 
during the time the student is in the presence ot the subject matter 
or that follows his approach to the subject matter. It causes the 
student to think a little more highly of himself and makes his 
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g^orld a little brighter. As teachers or.^tralners we want to pro- 
note events that lead to success experiences and acknowledge that 
success, insure a variety of stimulation lead to an increase of 
self-esteem or improved self^image^ and lead to an increase in 
confidence. Some of the things w# can do includes , 

Recognizing that a student *s response is an attempt to 
learn and giving knowledge of results in a way' that 
accepts rather than rejects that attempt* 

Reinforcing or rewarding students who approach the 
subject * . . - 

Designing graduated sequences that will allow success 
Tnost^ of the time* 

Providing enough telephone poles so that the student 
knows what he has achieved, where he is, and where he 
is expected to go. 

Providing the student with statements of instructional 
objectives that hje can understand when he first sees/ 
ht*ars thorn, i.e. precisely written behaviorally stated 
objc?ctives, 

Ind i^^iduciily dif ferentiat Ihg betv/een students who already 
knov; subject and those who don ■ t . 

Ci^^ving knowledge of results that, is immediate and specific 
to the ; student • s response. 

Giving the student some choice in selecting and sequencing 
s^ibjoct: matter* > ^ ^ 

I.c^lating new information to old, within the experience 
o^ 1 ::t udent , 

* .iLv-hr'ig the. student some choice in selecting and sequencing 
^uLiPct matter* 

TT^^^^rjfri.ng the student as an individual, • , 

Using active rather than passive words in your i " 

nrf^ nent at ion * ^ • 

Mulling use Of techniques that attract and hold attent ion , 
such as motion, color, contrEst , variety and personal 
.. reference . i 
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Expressing genuine satisfaction when a student experiences 
success. 

Providing instructional tasks that are relevant to your 
objectives , i , e . Appropriate Practice , 

Using test items that are relevant to your objectives. 

Allov/ing student R to move about as freely as their age 
and interests require* 

Cresting a classroom environment that is as comfortable 

possible . . . ^ ■■. , 

Modeling is based on the principle that behavior is influenced 
by models we learn by imitating. Most learning outcomes in the 
affective doniain that result from direct experience can also be 
produced on a vicarious basis through the observation of other 
people's behavior and its consequences for them. Experiments indicat 
Liiaes ■ 

1) Students learn more by imitation iti the model has 
prestig€) in the ey&m of the students. 

2) The. student will perform more of what he has learned 
If he has seen the model being reinforced rather 
than punished for that performance. 

3) when a student sees a model being punished, the 

scudent Will tend not to engage in the kind of . . = 

hehavinr that was punished, 

■ l) When as student sees a model doing things he shouldn't 

do {transgressions) and there is no aversive consequence 
to the model, there is an increase in the probability 
thal^ the student will do those undesirable things. 

As a teacher you are probably a model with prestige. If you are 
nntliusiafibic about your subject matter, it doesn't guarantee. ' 
rhat your students v/ill be. But, it increases the probability. if 
you are apthetic and uninterested in what you are teaching, it 
doesn't necessarily follow that you, that your students \rill also 
be apathetic. Bijt its' moro likely. 
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There is aotne indication that if you teach one type of behavior, 
and model another, the teaching is less effective than if -^you 
practice what you teach," in essence, if we are trying to 
produce and affective behayior, we should be very aware of the 
necessity of modeling that behavior ourselves. 

In the above we have briefly discussed the Affective Domain and 
ways of promoting affective objectives. The material presented 
is cursory and by no means complete* If you would like to 
investigate the subject more thoroughly you will find the 
following sources of usei 

1. Krathwohl, David R, , Bloom, Benjamin S., and Masia, 
Bertram B, Taxonomy of Educat ioanl Obj ect jye , Handbook 
II I Affective Domain , New York* David McKay Company, 
Inc,, 1964 

2. Mager, Robert F, Developing Attitude Toward Learning ^ 
Bolraont, Cal,i Pearon Publishers, 1968 

3* Popham, W- James and Baker, Eva L, Establishing 
Instruct ional Goals , 

4, Syst emat ic Instruct ion * Englewood 

rllffs, N,J*^ Prent ice-'Hall, Inc* 1970 ' 
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pre--Eyaluat ion 

Pre-evaluation, (or pre--assessm©nt ) the third step in a 
systematic approach to training, is the identification 
'of the trainee's entry skills. ^ 

In' putting together an in-^country traininci program there 
is one critical unknown, the trainees. Information on 
iikills which is available to-field staff at th# time 
^ objectives and goals are being prepared is normally 

limited, and more than occasionally inaccurate. Information 
on trainees interests and activities is almost invariably 
non-existant . 

Wfiile pre-assessmeirt can be initiated during the invitation, 
process or at staging is must in reality occur seriously 
witli the arrival of the trainees at the training site, 

^ * wha t is Pre--assessment ? 

Pre^-assessment iy an evaluation conducted before the 
.-.nst ruct ion be jins to determine what the trainees already 
Kr^ow about the subject matter and other important 
information about the trainee. 

11% why conduct a Pre-assessment i 



by using a pre^assessment can the instructor 
relate the training to achievement of. the behavioral 
objectives of the course. In the long run, a carefully 
conducted pre-'assessment will resuJU in the trainee 
taking greater interest in learninq. * 

b. By using a pre-assessment the trainer can make sure 
that only trainees^who cannot already perform the 
activity receive the training, thus reducing 
boredom and other discipline problems. 

c. By using a pre-assessmt-nt , the trainer can make sure^. 
that all the trainees-- ha^ e the necessary iDre^requisit e 
knowledge to benefit f-rom the class, thus reducing the 
chances of frustration Dn the part of the trainees 
and the trainer. 
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By using a pre^assessmerit , the trainer can find out as 
much as he can about each trainee, thus enabling him 
tos design training which meets tho individual needs of 
each trainee. . ' . 

Characteristics .of a Pre-assessment 

A. A Pre-assessment ^should determine whether or not the 
trainees can already perform the action described in 
the behavioral objective* 

1. The most important purpose of the Pre--Evaluat ion 
is simply to determine whether or not the trainee 
can already do what the instructor ^aans to teach. 
All to often, a trainee is forced to sit through 
A* course that he has no need for only because 
the instructor did not take the time to determine 
what the trainee coulci do^ 

It Xj: important that the trainer know whether 
or not: the trainee can perform the desired 
Lehavior before the course so that when they 
porfozn: it correctly at the end of the course, 
kno//s thaL it was this training which made 
tVic^ difference* 

It is also important to eliminate from the class 
or ciiisicn diflerent activities to trainees who 
c^n aj.ready perform the desired skixl, 'iecause 
trrilnees who are bored with reviewing old 
material may cause bad attitudes to develop in 
the other trainees in the class. . - 

If most of the trainees in a class are found to 
be already capable of accomplishing the objective, 
then the objective should be chtuigerK 

A pce^a.^scssTrent should determine whether the trainee 
has thti* necessary pre-^requisite skills needed to learn 
t:he sl^wills to be taught in the training program. 

Rarely do all trainees come to a training , program with 
^- the same hackgrounds and the same abilities. Nor do 
all the trainees come to the training program with the 
necessary skills to participate in the learning activitie,^ 
planned for the course. Without a pre-evaluat ion , the 
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trainer has no way of knowing this inforTnation about 
his trainees until it iu too late, without adequate 
pre-assessment the trainer may proceed without his 
^ entire course input and not achieve sat isfacjtory 
results simply because the trainee lacked a prior 
requisite. 

In order to prepare a Pre-'assessment that determines 
whether or not the trainee has the pre--requisite skills, 
these pre-requisites f ir St have to be identified. In 
being able to do simple work like maintaining business 
records, an obvious pre-requisit c* is the ability tc 
read and write* The ability to use inany of the train inq 
materials current ly available rernj i ro knowledge or 
English or a technical vocabularly uf some sort. 

The major problem comes in deciding ]ust what is^ a 
pre-requisite . The ability to read l;: \i prc^-^requisi te 
for maintaining records* However, 4t ig not a necetij^.vy 
pre=requisite for delivering a baby* Tn most instancea/ 
determining whether or not a trainee has this pre- 
requisites for a course can be a simple as asking him. 
For more complex objectiveSt however, mor4^ serious 
consideration should be given to determining what 
pre^requisites there are for each course* 

If, upon condiiicting the Pre^Evaluat ion , the instructor 
finds that some or all of the trainees do not have the 
necessary pro-requisite skills fortho class, there are 
three possible alternative decisions which the 
instructor may decide to take? 

1. He can try to train the trainee in those 
skills he is lacking and then go on to 
teach him the skill he is primarily 
concerned with. 

2* He can eliminate the objective. 

3, He can eKclude the trainee from the class* 

The last alternative is usually not possible or desirable* 
The second alternative? may be the best solution if most 
of the trainf^o^^ Lack thn noceoHary pre-*requisite skills, 
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If only a few of the trainees laGk th© pre-requisite 
skills or if it is absolutely essential to accomplish 
the original objective as stated, then the first al^ 
ternative may be only possible one to choose. This may 
be the most challenging approach for the trainer, but 
if it is handled skillfully, it can be the most re^ 
warding, in this approach, the Teaching-Learning 
Principles of Graduated Sequence and Individual 
Differentiation will be most emphasized, 

A Pre^assessment should find out enough about each 
trainee so that the trainers can plan motivatina and 
useful learning activities, 

V 

The third purpose of pre-assessment is to finS"3ufe., 
sufficient information about a trainee, his background , 
experience and interests so that better training inputs 
that relate more directly to the trainer can be 
planned* For example, a trainee who writes good poetry 
should be encouraged to apply this skill to the material 
bcTiiq learned • A trainer who has traveled extensively 
.to other countries should be encouraged to relate the 
subject matter to the other cultures he has experienced* 
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Learning Activities 



Learning Activities are the heart of the training program 
They are what the trainees and trainers do to achieve the 
Objectives which have been set for the progL-am, 

During the past few ueeades, educational psvchologist« have 
derived a large number of educational principles which when 
applied promote learning. Unfortunately, manv people who 
work m Peace corps training are neither educkors nor 
trainers. As a result, we rely largely oh intuition and 
"heart" to guide our design and presentation of learning 
activities. A few of ,us, perhaps 5% are natural or 
"inspired" teachers trainers. However, the majority of us 
do not fall into this category. We learn by trial and 
error and at the expense of training and the trainees. 

Different educational psychologists have established different 
list of education or learning principles. some of these 
lists as many as a hundred principles and other as few as 3, 
10, or a dozen. while any of these would probably prove 
useful if actually applied, the Criterion-Referenced 
instruction system suggests five basic teaching-learning 
principles which represent a fairly eomprehens iye coverage 
of the principles of educat ional 'psychology . They have the 
added value of being simple, easy to understand, and, most 
important, easy to employ in designing implementing and 
evaluating learning activities. These principles are: 

1. Perceived purpose 

2. Appropriate practice 

3. Knox/ledge of results 

4. Graduated sequence 

5. Individual differentiation , 

Each of these is discussed separately, in the following pages. 

Operationally, the five teaching-learning principles provide 
u check list for both individual training .exercises as well 
as re.juenced training units. As the trainer internalizes 
the principle*, thuy are incorporated naturally into his * . 

lesson and units and in a surprisingly short period of time 
he beqj.ns to uac? them as a springboard for creativity rather 
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than simply as a mechanical, device, upon conclusion of a' 
lesson or unit (past evaluation) the trainer can often identif 
those areas that need modification, inprovement or elimination 
by analyzing the lesson in terms of principles. Also, this 
facilitates effective consultation and assistance in the 
training process by another "ttainer , 
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Teaching-Learning Principles^ 

1. Perceived Purpose 

People learn better if they have a reason to learn. 
Perceived Purpose involves helping th.e trainee to develop 
a rationale for learning the material or skills required to 
meet training objectives, ' . 

The principle of perceived purpose is strongly related 
to the. presentation and explanation bf training objectives 
to the trainees on their arrival, (See Qualification Model 
in the Training Activities lectionO and falls in the general 
field of 'Motivation* " - ■ 

Accor.ding to this principle the trainee should be shown the 
value of what he is learning, it involves an effective 
description of what it £s he is supposed to accomplish and. 
why the objectives are worthwhile* 

Vrainees learn best if they can see,. or develop themselves, 
A rationale for learning the material being presented* If 
^he trainee accepts the importance of what is being offered ^ 
nr^ will make the effort to learn and use that skill, knowledge, 
or cittitude. Pc'rceived purpose means either providing that 
rationale or gtiiding the trainees in developing it themselves. 

Many pr^mce Corps trainers assume that because they have 
solected particular objectives the trainees will automatically 
recognize that these goals are worthwhile. Of course any 
experienced peace Corps trainer knows this .is, a delusion 
because trainees often question the merits of these goals. 
Often their doubts are well founded^ If there is some 
defensible reason f^r aci. .evlng a particular objective 
this should be communicated to the trainee. However, if the 
trainer must search for reasons to convince the trainees and 
fails to find reasons', the objectives must be reevaluated , 
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Effective Perceived purpdse should involve* \ ' 

ll The creation of a positive/ set for the subject 
to be studied^ / I 

' 2.; cpurpose that is relevant to the specific ^ 
objective; - 

3, A purpofee that is relevant to the trainees, pref- 
erably as individuals^ ^ 

Y 4- It should be developed near/the beginning of 

instruction— a rationale developed at the end 
' is of little use; " ' ^ ' 

5. .It should support the self =esteem of the trainee , 
' ' It should not bolittle' or threat'en him/ 

Tii;; sHie a riuuiber of ways to develop perceived purpose. 
Pmoiicj them ar^^ : v ^ : 

1. ^Extrinsic . Reward — This involves holding out ■ 
some i;ype of reward to the i trainee (e.g* free 
Lime) for successful completion of training 
intivities and achievement of objectives^ This 
is generally not effective as it focusses the 
trainee on the reward — not developinq a skill. 

Exhortat (ion — Telling the; trainee that learning 
the m?.tepial is •'important'' or ''useful*^ etc* 
. ; Its utility depe^nds on.th^ credibility of the^ 

instructor. Obviously it can , be overused if 
it is the only approach to perceived purpose. 

3. 'Deductive — - In this approach the instructor . 
relates the material to something the trainees 
will do in the. field; in other words, , the 
instructor prefiejits a rationale for achieving 
the objective. 

4. Inductive The most ' of foct ive 'type of perceived 
purpose, induction involves providing trainee^ 
with sufficient informal ic*- ' hat they individually 
develop a rationale for learning* - ^ . 
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Obviously, the' probability for success in achieving motivation 
is-greater if the raward is intrinsic rather than extrinsic, 
peace corps' move from the old PAO-FSO selection model to the 
current qualification model was a recognitio.n of this 
principle, i.e. the move was away from tlie extrinsic threat 
of > "de-selection" as a motivation for- learning to the intrinsic 
value of .qualifying for Volunteer service by meeting goals 
based on taf?T< analysis of the Volunter, job. " 
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: Developing perceived Purpose 

Perceived purposes The trainee must see why he 

should study something. 



What Does Perceived Purpose Mean? - . 

"TO perceive" means to see or to understand and "purpose" 
meains the^reason for doing something or the 'usefulneas of 
something , Jor why something should be done. The perceived 
Purpose means that the student ntust understand the reason 
of studying a particular subject. 

The student must see a reason why fot studying a ^particular 
thing. If you want the trainee to be abie to use sterile tech- 
nique in a laboratory, he must know why it is important 
for him to use sterile technique/ etc. . ^ 

why is perceived Purpose Needed ? _ 

: f the tra-inee does not understand why it /is important tq study 
a particular subject/ he will not want to study it. If he does 
not want" Co study it / he will not learn it. Thetfefore it is 
important that the trainee understand the usefulness to him 
of l<narning the subject the instructor intends to teach.,^ 

It in the trainer's responsibility to see that the trainee is 
motivated to learn* Too often trainers leave this entirely 
up to the trainees. They either assume that the trainees 
will want to learn, or assume that traineos who do not want 
learn are just lazy. Neither of these may be the case. Once 
thr trainee sees that achieving the objective will be useful 
to nim, he will probably want to try -to learn it. However, 
thG* instructor must point out its usefulness to the trainee. 
If the instructor thinks that the subject may not be. useful 
to Che trainee, he should not teach it. If he thinks it will 
be useful, he should tell the trainee^ how ^ and it will be 

useful, or provide the trainee with sufficient information so 
that he can make this det-jrminat ion himself. 
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HOW Should Perceived Purpose Be Developed ? 



A* The instructor must try in some way to create 

> pQsitive aet for the subject to be studied. 

in otder to do this properly, the instructor mapt have a 
postive attitude towards^ th© subj ect himself , He must * 
believe that it is worth studying and convince the trainees 
that it is worth studying. 

If an instructor ^ses "Negative" Perceived Purpose, he is not 
using the principle properly. "Negative" Perceived/Purpose = 
means that he indicates in some way he. thinks the objective 
is not worthwhile or that studying it is a wast^ of time. 

B. The Perceived Purpose must be relevant ... 

to the specific behavioral objective , u 
. being taught. . " I 



Just as the Appropriate Practice 
as described in the objective, th 
relate directly to the objective* 
to be motivated to learn to do th 
are trying, to teach* ' - 



must be the same action 
e Perceived Purpose must 

You want the trainee 
5 specific behavior you 



^ . The Perceived purpose developed must be relevant 

to the particular trainees whom you are teaching; 
^ it must be some thing important to them 

personal ly.' ^ ' " 

People; only understand tilings that relate to their own lives. 
People are only motivated by thin^gs which are important to 
them personally in some way or other. An instructor might 
uue one type of motivation technique with one type of trainee 
very successfully, but the same technique with a different 
group of trainees might be completely useless if it is 
meaningless to them. Therefore, in using Perceived purpose, 
the 'instructor must take into consideration the background 
of the trainees* . 

. Perceived Purpose should be developed some 

= ' time near the beginning of the instruction, 

ft may be repeated near the end also, but it 
must first appear n^ar the ..beginning.) 
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Perceived- Purpose should b© developed initially as soon as - 
-possible in the instruction. if the trainee's interest is 
onliv>roused near the end p£ training, how can he learn? 
His opportunity v^^ill already have been lost J 

This does not mean that Perceived purpose should only be 
developed at the beginning of, instruction, and then forgotten, 
It is usually i^a good idea to continue to deyel^ pi^rceived 
Purpose throughdut the period of inatructiori. Interest can 
lag at ^any time during the course, and when (the trainee loses 
interest/ learning stopa, it is also a good idea to end on a 
motivating thought, ao that the trainee willJbe motivated to 
apply what he has learned when he leaves your class* 

B. Perceived Purpose, must support) the self- 

. .^r esteem ^of the trainee—if should not. be- 

little his or frighten him or Tnake him feel 
' bad . 

This means that Pc:rceived Purpose should lead to the 
deyeldpment. of the trainee in a positive seinse. It should 
creahe pleasant conditions in the learning situation. If 
the Gonditionn are unpleasant, the trainee i;lll try' to . 
civoid them, and hence avoid learning- | 

Tr.r- methods used to develop Perceived Purpose should not, 
n.C)duce antagoniania in the trainee towards t^he toatructor, 
ch^ L'lt.s^s, othfc?r trainees, or. the subject, " |After all, what 
does it do to get a trainee to study haled for a class , 
hub to di:.Like a subject? in the long run, it d6es no good at 
all. Therefore, it is better to use Perceived Purpose that v 
duVraops and inproves the trainees rather than methods that 
woula belittle or threaten them or produce undesirable side- 
effects. A 

\ ■ • " 

Here are a few possible ways of developing Perceived purpose- 

■ . ' . \ " \ 

The instructor can relate the subject matter, to the 
,*:rainee-s own lives by pointing out how achieving 
tn.L^' objective will help themj in other words y Kow 
it will make their lives more- rewarding . . 
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The instructor can point out the ii^ortance of 
achieving this objective in Order to .help the ^ ' 

trainees do their jobs better, or how it will 
make them better workers* 

Thm instructor can give examples of ways in which y- i 
use of th© principle the instructor plans to teach %. 
has helped other workers in similar jobs to those 
of the trainees, 

' THe instructor can show what b.ad things may happen 
if the deaired principle is not applied (such as 
not using sterile techniques causes infection) * 
But these should not be threats to the trainee as 
a person * " 

If the instructor includes any of the above mentioned approaches 
Or similar items in his lesson," we can^ assume that he is trying 
to motivate the students to learn and thus is applying the 
teaching principle of Perceived Purpose. whether or hot the 
trainees are actually motivated to learn or not / however can 
only be' determined by obServin% the trainees^ if is actual 
practice a particular instructor ' s motivational techniques do 
not actually motivate the trainees to learn, then the instructor 
should modify his technique or use other methods of inspiring- 
the trainees to learn. ^' 

Revi ew of Main points Ab ou t perceived Purpose . 

An ins±ructor- is using the principle of Perceived-, purpose 
when the Collowing conditoris' are met ^ 

^A, The Perceived Purpose mUst ' bg positive towardg. 
the subject s It must be absolutely clear thut 
; the instructor is trying in some way give 

the , trainees a reason for studying that subject. 




B. The perceived Purpose must be relevant to the 
specific behavioral objective ' being taught. 

C. The perceived Purpose developed must be re lev an t 
to those particular trainees r it must be something 
important to them personally* . ■ . 

D- perceived Pur^se must be developed some time 

near the beginning of the instruction ^ (It = ... 
may be repeated throughout the instTuetion 
and near the end also, but it" must first 
appear near the beginning.) ■ r> 

E. The Perceived Purpose must support the self- esti&em 
of the trainee^^it should not belittle him or 
frighten him or make him feel bad* . = 
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.Examples of Perceived Purpose 

i 

Below are two examples of instructors' attempts to teach 

the ^objectives. The fitat example, the instructor 

j-s not using the principle of perceiveca purpose, while 

the instructor in the s#cond exanple is using this 

principle. Read both examples and the rdiscusaion that follows. 

i. ^ . ^ ■ 

Example One - Perceived purpose — No 

Objectivef The Itrainee will b© able to eKplain 
. . the ;pollcies of the Department of 

; Education with regard to hours on 

duty,^ leave allowances^ and procedures 
for/ taking leave, 

Learning Activity ^ The instructor starts the course by 
sayihg "l know you already know this, but the government 
says I have to teach it, so i will review it for you 
ani^ay * " ' 

Discussion i How many times have you seen instances where 
instructors start off their class telling the traineea- / 
that . the course \is required, so^ would they please not ^ 
become too bored? \ If there is a chance that the course 
will be no more than review, why^ teach>it? , why teach any 
course if it ' can't be iriacae 'relevant tb : the trainees ' needs I 
^ and perceptions of what they want, The instructor in 
this example hasn't realiked that if trainee are not 
interested in ^ what they^re going to learn, they won't ' 
l^^rn it. Moreover, this probably causes a vicTous circle, 
in which the course is given again because the trainees . 
didn't learn anything the first time, = 

. Example T^o - Perceived Purpose ^ Yes 

^ ■ • ^ V ,, ' ' " 

ectivef The trainee will be ^le to present the 

flannelgraph story , q^the . pollution problem 
. . to a group of locals village eiders and after- 

wards answer their* questions and discuss 
, pollution with them, 
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Learning Aetivity i The instructor starts this course by 
eKplaining the importance o£ village elder to the success of 
the Environmental Protection program. He gives several 
©Kamples of actual villages where the worker has been able 
to make the Environment Protection Program a suGoess by 
.active involvement of the village elders , Then the instructor 
states that in this course the trainees .will learn how to 
motivate the jocal village elders to help them in implementing 
the program*\ 

Discussion ^ In this second exanple the instructor is 
trying to relate his class to a need that the trainees 
have in thisaase, the need to be successful in their 
job., . while it is granted that this will not motivate 
ev%ry L rainee, the instructor is probably, mor^ able to 
got the attention and interest of his trainees than if 
)\& didn't attempt to tie the subject in^ with the trainees^ 
othui: interest. By taking this first step, the trainer has 
gor^ £\ long way to develaping ways of ensuring that the cours 
tecvches art* vital and essential to the trainees; At the \ 
aame time, he is probutaly ensuring that he won 't^ have to 
say sometime in the future, 'i-l knou^ you ' ve already been 
';taUght this , taut . , 
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, Teaching Learning principles* 

2* Appropriate Practice ' ' .. 

Appropriate practice means provision' of opportunities for the 
trainee to perform in a fashion donsistant with the objective. 

Quite sirr^ly this means doing what the objective calls for. 
It is baaed on the trite but true principle that we learn by 
doing. pew trainees will achieve an objective without this. 
If an objective is driving a tractor, a trainee must have 
an opportunity drive one and not just be the victim of 
classroom instruction. if the objective is that the trainee 
will be able to write a lesson plan en^loying an objective^ 
pre^assessment , learnlrig activities which incorporate these 
five teach'ing^learnlng principles and a post evaluation then 
the best pbssible way to achieve that objective is for the . 
trainee to .write a lesson plan. . ^ 

While this seems both simple and basic, a great many 
^problems in Peace Corps training can be attributed to 

inappropriate practice^ e .g. learning ;€b write lesson 
vplans by listening to exterisive lecture, on the subject. 

The three domains and^^ hierarchies within the domains are 
useful in determining what is appropriate. If eKact practice 
is npt possible, learning activities should be as equivalent 
or angalogous as possible, por instance, if student teaching 
in real classrooms is not possible because of timing of 
training falls during school vacation than the next best 
recburse may be to set up summer review or remedial schools 
for Volunter students . 

Summary 

^propriate Eracticei All the trainees must practice 

doing the action described in 
the Behavioral Objective 
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what is Meant Appropriate Practice ? 

^propriate Practice means practice doing exactly the same V 
action as deBcribed in the Behavioral Objective. Although 
practice in other skills leading up to the one desired may 
and should also be given;^ at least some practice mbst be 
given in doing the desired activity. This should be don© 
under exactly the same conditions stated in the objective. 
The practice and the .evaluation cannot fie one and the same. 
The trainee must do the required^ action at least once for 
practice and at least once more for the Post Evaluation, For 
example, if you want the trainee to be able to manage a class^ 
ropm, you must allov^ a minimum of one opportunity in a class-- 
room for practice and after that conduct at least one more class- 
room exercise evaluation, 

why is Appropriate practice Needed? » 

Educational psychologists have discovered that people learn best 
when they are given an opportunity to practice or^ apply their new 
skills and knowledge* This especially in^ortant for job 
training, since specific skills are required on the jobs.. 
What is needed in order to! acquire these essential skills is 
practical training rather tl^an theoretical discussions, ln> 
structors who use CRl reali^e\that without sufficient practice, 
many objectives cannot be achieved. By using the principle of 
appropriate practice, the instructor is certain that what he 
is teaching is re*ievaht to the behavioral objective, and 
further that he has a high probability of achieving it * 
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EXAMPLES OF APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 



Below are two exampl'es of an instructor's attempts to teach 
the given objectives. In the first Exanple, the instructors 
IS not using the principles of APPROPRIATE PRACTICE in 
the ' second EKample, the instructor is using the principle 
Read both axamples, then read the .discussion that followsi 

EXAMPLE ONE ' ■ . ' 

OBJECTIVE I The trainee will be able ti explain 

blueprints, section views and per- 
spective drawings to a draftsman 
'i . ■ apprentice, using examples of all 

three, and answering all of the 
apprentice's gu'estions about these 
tyjpe of drawings. 

Learning Activity ^ At the beginning of 'a lecture on each 

.type of drawing, the instructtfr calis on one of the 

trainees to come to the front of the roan and givet an / 

e^rplanation pf the three t^^es using exatiple. He. then 

proceeds to give his normal lecture on the subject. 

Discussions in this exMiple,' the instructor is not 
.. . using the principle of APPROPRIATE, PRACTICE. ,He is ' 
violating rules A and B. The objective calls for 
doing the activity in a situation where there are ' 
draftCTiah apprentices— *and ptesumably this would be 
a place where they^.are doing their apprenticeship. 
• Therefore, the practice provided i's guite different 
frran the behavior reguired infthixobjective. 
Secondly, only one trainee get^s thi, opportupity to 
practice giving the explanation. AP>ROPRIATE 
PRACTICE means that all the traineesJmust practice. 
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EXAMPLE TWO ^ ' . . , 

OBJECTIVE I The trainee will be able to present 
, a £ lannelgraph story on the pollu-- 

tion problems to a group of village 
elders and afterwards answer their 
questions and discuss the problon 
' ^ ' with th^. ' . ^ ^ : , \ 

Learning Aativlty g Starting the second week of this 8^ 
^eek course, the trainees spend three weeks in the field 
rconducting group meetings with villag.e /e^lders , They use 
a f lannelgraph on the pollution problem to eKplain the 
problCTi to the alders and then answer their gueS^tions 
about pollution in general discussions,^ Each trainee 
observes at least four such meetings and does two on 
his own. . ^ 

- Discussion i In this exMnple, the trainee did do 
what was stated in the objective—they went out to 
the village and held group meetings. They used 
the f lannelgraph and endeavored to answer' the 
elders* guestions. This practice duplicated exactly 
what was specified in the objective, so it was 
APPROPRIATE PRACTICE, It is also important to^ note : 
that this instructor wisely provided sufficient 
practices so that, each trainee had ample , opportunity 
to improye, ;> 

Review once more the main points about APPROPRIATE PWCTICE 

An instructor is using the principle of APPROPRIATE. 
PRACTICE when he meets the following conditions i ' 

A, The trainees -are all6wed%to do the specific 

, action called for in the .Behavioral Objective 
under eKactly the conditions described in the 

objective; \. • 

^ . . • ■ ^ ' ' " .j' 

B, All of the trainees have a chance to practice. 

^ C. The practice ccmes before the final eva luation 
of the objective. ; ; 

■ ' , ''12,1 ".' ' 



D. If more than one desired action is describad in- 
the objective, the trainee must have practice 
in doing all of the desired actions. It cannot 
be assumed that because the trainee can d.d. one^ 
action that he can do another different action 
as well* , * 



/ 
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; Teaching'-Learning . Principl&si 

- 3*' Knowledge of Results / , 

Knowledge of Rep ults means provision of opportunities for the 
trainees to determine the adequacy of their own responses 
shortly after making them, while we learn from doing /we can 
learn to do things incorrectly. Knowledge of Results involves 
telling the trainee whether he is doing something correct ly 
. .or incorrectly, and, if the latter, telling him precisely as 
possible what he is doing wrong and how to correct it . 

We often fail in this because we don't want to hurt the 
trainees feelings. It requires a high degree of responsibility 
on the part of all the training staff * It can be done within 
the framework of helping a trainee, with the. emphasis on 
evaluation of the trainers or training rather than the 
trainee. The time factor is of crucial importance. The 
longer period that lapses between practice and knowiedge of 
results the less effective it becomes* After one hour-- 
effectiveness diminishes rapidly* This of course becomes ' 
difficult on individual £ ifeld trips or^ other learning 
activities when the trainee is away from staff for long 
periods. Even then, there is a better chance of structuring 
it in, if the principle is kept in mind, than if it is ignore,d. 

Like perceived Purpose, Knowledge of Results is central 
to the Peace corps Qualification Model* It is a precise 
and more accurate description of what we mean by "feedback". 
Some suggestions on giving and receiving feedback are 
included in the section on the Qualification Model* 

What is Meant by Knowledge of Results? 

Knowledge of Results means that each time the trainee practices 
doing the desired action, he should be told in some way whether 
he is doi^ it correctly or not,, if, he is doing it right he 
should be told ^he is doing it correctly vice versa* if only 
part of what he is doing is wrong, he should be told which part 
is wrong. He should also be told why it Is wrong and how 
to make it right. ' ' 
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Knov/ledge of Results is for the trainee , not for the instructor. 
When the instructor checks on how well the trainee is doing for 
the inHfructor's informat ion, that falls under the category of 
evaluation, it is possible to let the trainee know how well he 
is f-lQlng, without the instructor checking on the^ trainees . Or 
the instructor may give Knowledge of Results to ^ the trainees and 
collect evaluation information for hiinself at the same time. 

WHY SHOULD roJOWLEDGE OF RESULTS BE GIVEN ? 

Why Should Knowledge of Results be Given ? 

Knpwledqe of Results is necessary for the trainee td iirprove from 
one practice to the next. When a trainee ptrCorms something wrong, 
he muijt :^now what he is doing wrong so that he will know what to 
change in order to improve. If he is not told he is performing 
incorrectly, ha may go on doing the same thing and rhus simply 
practice the wrong action over and over. It is true that we 
learn from our mistakes, but only if we know they are mistakes, 
A trainee must also be told if he is performing correctly. 
Otherwise he may think he is doing it wrong and change to the 
v/rong procedure, just because lie do^s not know when he is right . 
The trainee should be given a chance to improve after being 
given Knowledge of Results and he should go on practicing until 
he has performed the desired behavior correctly several times* 



The purpose of Knowledge of Results is to guide the trainees 
toward accomplishment of a specific objective, we do not want 
the trainees to perform the behavior in just any way they want, 
we want them to perform it as described in the behavioral 
objective* 

Fbir example, suppose Peace Corps Volunteers are learning to 
conduct interviews with village elders about C.I. A. projects. 
The teacher does not want them to conduct interviews to* just 
any haphSEard wayi they must follow rules for good interview 
procedure* Thus^ after each interview they conduct, they should 
be told if they are follbwing the correct, procedure or not. 
This way/ the trainees can. consciously try to correct their mis-- 
takes and in^rove their interview technique. 
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How ShQuld Knowledqe of Results Be Given ? 

A. For every activity tjiat the trainee performe/ he should 
be told how well he is doing. Only, in this way, will he 
be able to improve from one practice to the neKt . 

If the trainee does not get Knowledge of Results each lime 
he practices,, he may practice wrong part of the time. ~~" 

B. Each and every trainee must receive Knowledge of Results, 
not just some of them, . ^ ^ 

This means that each trainee must know each time he practices 
whether he has performed correctly or not. This does not 
mean that the instructor must speak to each trainee individually 
after each practice, but^ he must have some way of letting the 
trainee know what is the right answer or the correct way of 
performing* \ 

C* The trainee should be given Knowledge of Results as soon 
as possible after performing the activity ^-' preferably 
immediately after doing it, but at least within one 
hour of the time the activity is completed* 

The moat effective, Knowledge of Results should be given as 
the trainee practices. The trainee should know immediately 
after he does something whether it is right or wrong. If he 
has to wait *too long after doing something before finding out if 
it is right, /by the time he gets the results, he m^ay have 
forgotten what he did * o ' 

There are four basic kinds of Knowledge of Results, 

1, Say right or wrong, 

2. ^ Say right or wrong plus explanation, 

, . 3. Give right answer. , ^ 

4. Give right answer plus explanation. 
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using these four ti^es. Knowledge of Resurts may be given in a 
number of different ways, depending on the circumstances . Here 
are a few examples of possible ways of giving Knowledge of 
Results I ^ ' 

Each time a trainee answers questions or tries to do the 
desired action, the instructor can tell him if it is right 
or wrong or well done or poorly done. 

Each time the trainee writes the answer to a question or 
tries to solve a problem etc*, at his desk for exan^'le/ 
the instructor gives the correct answer out^ loud at the 
front of the room, or demonstrates the correct solution 
- ' to the problem on the blackboard, or gives some discussion 

Each time all the .trainees* practice doing something at 
their seats (such as writing the answers to a question or 
solving a problem or trying something) , by walking around' 
observing individual trainees the instructor can pick one 
who is doing it right and have him do in front of the clasi 
so that the rest of the class can correct their own 
mistakes. 

The correct answer may be given after each attempt to do 
something or after the trainee has done^ a series of 
atten^ts such as series of problems or questions, the 
correct answers may be given for the whole series • 

Knowledge of Results may also be given through individual 
counselling with each trainee* telling him how well he .is 
doing, which are his weak points and which are his strong 
points ^ 

These are just a few possibilities. You should be able to think 
of many more* 
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Exaniples of Knowledge of Results 

Here are two examples ^of two trainers teaching different objectives. 
In the first example the instructor is not using the principle of ^ 
raJOWLEDGE OF RESULTS. In the second example, however* the instruc- 
tor is using the principle. Read both examples, then read the 
discussion that follows. Try to see why the principle is not 
present in the first description* arid how it is being used in ^ 
the second* ' _ •. ' ' / . 

EXMIPLE ONE - ra^OWUEDGE OF RESULTS — NO 
OM"ECTIVEi The trainee will be able to explain 
< the buildihgf of a copra oil press to 

a student using the village Techno-- 
logy Handbook as an aid and answering 
all the student's questions about the 
method . 



Learning Activity i At the end of each day, the instructor asks 
f ive jquestions on points cov^ered during the lectures that day. 
The trainees write the answers to these questions and turn in 
their papers. The instructor uses these exercise as an indica^ 
tion of how well the students are understanding his lectures. 
He does not return the papers, nor is there any discussion about 
them, I ^ 

Discussions This violates rules A, B & C, We cannot 
-. . say that the instructor is using the principle of 

KNnwT.F.nnR OF RESULTS since there is no indication that 
the instructor tells the trainees the correct answers. 
In this particular situation the instructor is undoub- 
tedly trying to evaluate how well the trainees are 
learning and yet how simple it would be to turn this , 
; activity into a useful learning experience. The 

instructor could simply read out the correct answers, 
thus enabling the trainees to see how , we 11 they are 
. doing. . . 

* ' , • ■ . . . ' 

. . EXAMPia TWO - KNOWj^DGE OF RESULTS^ ~ YES - = 

- V OBJECTIVE: The trainee will be able to 

present a spelling lesson Using 



f lai^elgrapK in a village 
. .. " school. 

^ LGarnihq Activity - While the trainee is conductihg the class 
. presenting the .^lannelgraph, e.tc, the instruGtor takes down 
careful notes* After the class is over, he discusses the good 
and bad points v/ith the trainee who actually conducted the 
class and with any trainees who observed* Then he makes sug= 
gestions on how the class could be improved. 

' Discussion * In this example^ the instructor is 
^using the principle of i^dWLEDGE OF RESULTS. 
. First, he discusses all aspects of the trainee ' s 
performance, not just the good points or the bad 
points/ Second, he mentions ways that the trainee 
can^ improve his performance. The technique the 
instructor used taking careful notes of Ihe 
class' " is a useful one for an actiyity sue? as 
this where it would be difficult to interri-pu the . 
trainee., Notfe^ however, that it is important 
that this feedback be given to the trainee imme- 
diately after the meeting, not several hours. or days 
later , « - 

Review these points about OTOWLEDGE OF ^SULTSi 

An instructor is using the principle o.f raJOWI^pGE OF RESULTS , 
when he meets the following conditions* . . 

A. For every .activity that the trainee performs, 
he is told how well he is doing. 

B. Bach Traineelgets KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS, not 
just some of them* ' % 

C. He receives i^OWLEDGE OF MSULTS as soon as 
' ' possible after performing the activity — 

; . preferably immediately after doing it^. 

but at least within one hour of the time 
. that the activity was completed* 
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Teaching-Learning Principles i 

4. Graduated Sequence 

Success reinforces learning; failure promotes an avoidance 
attitude towards learning. Training activities should 
be sequenced from easy- to difficult, from familiar to " 
unfamiliar, from simple to complex. This principle com- 
bined With individual differentiation, enhances the chances, 
thati each trainee will move: at a pace which ensures continued 
success in approaching and achieving tra'inlng objectives. 
The levels in the cognitive and affective domains are a 
useful guide in sequencing a training program, Xnverse 
graduated sequence t#nds to frustrate many trainees when 
they initially encounter an objective that is difficult, 
to achieve. If subsequent object ives are simgle or less 
challenging the frustration of boredom becomes a signi;- 
ficant risk, = . . ^ 

Graduated Sequencer The trainee must proceed step by step 

and each. step must be in some way 
more difficult than the previous 
step, - 

What is Meant by Graduated ^Sequence ? ^, 

Graduate Sequence basically means starting with what if 
easiest for the trainee and gradually progressing to what is - 
more difficult for him, until you reach the objective* 
Although appropriate Practice^ doing exactly the action 
described in the behavioral objective, is always necessary, it 
is usually wise not to start imriediately with the appropriate 
practice, but to build up to it gradually, First^the instructor 
may want to give the treineeis practice doing pre-requisite 
skills or to give demonstrations and guidance'. This all falls 
under^ Graduated Sequence* • 
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Why Use Graduated Sequence ? 

Graduated Sequence is one of the best known principles of 
educational psychology. Most trainers apply it more or less 
naturally in one way or another. However, to be sure you are 
applying it, it helps to be conscious of what you are doing so 
that you can check yourself* 

There are many reasons that trainees learn better when they 
proceed from the easy to the difficult. The most obvious 
reason, of course that some difficult skills simply cannot 
be mastered until the prerequisite tasks have first been 
learned, Another reason is that it is more motivating to ^ 
the trainee to start with something that is familiar to him 
or that he can master easily. Once he learns how to do one 
step ^ he will be eager to proceed to the ne^t , On the other 
hand, if he starts with something too difficult for him. He 
may become so frustrated that , he will decide to. give up 
altogether, - 

Graduated Sequence makes the instructors job easier too, 
because as trainees move gradually and naturally from one 
step where they can perform to the next, they become 'more 
and more involved in the instruction and tend to proceed 
to the more difficult steps far more easily. ' 

HOW should Graduat ed Sequence B e Used ? 

The only rule about Graduated Sequence is that the trainee 
should start with learning activities which are in some way 
easy for him and proceed step by step to learning activities 
which are in some way more difficult for him. 

Graduated Sequerica can refer to any of the following 
things : ^ 

Simple to coi^lex ^ . 
Easy to difficult 
Known to unknovm 
Familiar to' unfamiliar 
. ^ Prom less motivating to highly motivating 
From individual parts to the complete whole 
From individual units to a coittoinatidn 
From doing something /With help to dolngit alone , 
Prom theory to practice* 
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The trainee should be able to progress slowly from something 
that IS easy and iamiliar for him to something difficult and 
unfamiliar to him. This means that if the action called for 
in the objective is quite difficult or complex and unfamiliar 
to the trainee, the instructor should start with some simpler 
action and build up step by step to the action called for in 
the objective, , . 

This Step by step build up can be done in a number of waysi 

1, The instructor can divide the objective into 

smaller parts and teach each part separately first 

. and then put them altogether to form the combined 
objective, 

2, The instructor can start with those parts of the ^ 
objective which the trainees already partially 
know or are at least familiar with. 

3, The instructor can start with very simple problems 
of questions or situations and gradually progress 
to more difficult ones* ^ 

4, The instructor may start with a demonstratidn and 

, then have the trainee try the action as the' instructor 
guides him, much as a teacher may guide the hand of 
a small child as he lea^'ns 'to write. Then the trainee 
may try by himself, . 

5, The trainee may first simply memorize tKe^^theory 
and then try to apply the theory in actual practice. 
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The trainee may first try the action^ on a model or in 
a role-play situation then try it in a real situation. 



We can say that^ the teacher is Using the principle of Graduated 
Sequence if he is following any of the above listed methods. 
He is making the best use of the principle of Graduated Sequence 
if he is using a combination of two or more of the above listed 
methods at the same time. He is making the best--use of the prin-?- 
ciple if the jump between each graduated step is small. That is, 
the action required by the tra^^nees becomes only a little bit 
more difficult each time the instructor moves on to the next step 
and the instructor does not move pne step to the next too 
quickly. 131 ' 



The instructor iS|not applying the principle of Graduated 
Sequence under the follwing conditions s 

He goes from difficult to easy or any of the directions 
indicated above in reverse order. 

He starts imnediately with having the trainees practice 
the actual final action required in objective and has them 
practice only that with no previous explanation or guidance 
step by step build up* 

He goes from step to step , but each step is of equal 
difficulty. The steps do not get harder or coi^lex as he 
goes along. For exannple, in nutrition, the instructor 
teaches about one food group, at a time, but there is 
nothing more difficult about one food group than 
another. 
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EKamples of Graduated Sequence 

Here are two eKample of instructor's classes One of the ^ 
instructors is not using the principles of Graduated 
Sequence and the other instructor is using the principles* 
Read the obj ectiue- and description of th© learning activities ^ 
then read the discussion that follows * 

EX-AMPLE - One Graduated Sequence — - NO 

bBJECTiyEi The trainee will be able to explan the 

rearing, of broiler chicks to a voced student * - 

Learning Act ivifeies The instructor begins his series of 
lectures on rearing of broiler chicks with a discussion of 
breeding. Because he knows this will be the most difficult 
subject since most of the trainees are not familiar with 
breeding tiechno logy ^ he wants to get it out of the way first 
so that the rest of the course will. seem easy* 

Discuss ion * The instructor in this . descript ion is 
not using the principle of Graduated Sequence, 
He is thinking more about making his job easier, 
and he is ignoring the fact that he is actually, 
making the trainees job harder* By starting with 
a subject he knows will be difficult, he runs the 
risk of discouraging many of the trainees, A wise 
trainer realizes that trainees learn best when they 
feel they are accomplishing something. 

EXAMPLE Two - Graduated Sequence — Yes , 

OBJECTIVE: Trainee will be able to present a 

flannelgtaph story on the pollution 
problem to village, elders and afterwards 
answer their questions arid discuss 
pollution problems ^ith them* 
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• Lgarninq Activity. The first two days of the course are ' 
spent in lectures, and discussions about ways of motivating 
village elders and a few simple rules to follow in con- " 
ducting group meetings. The next few days are spent in 
practicing the use of several visual aids; especially the 

• pollution flannelgraph, and in acting out role playing 
situations of meetings with village elders. During the 
last week of the course, the trainees spend three days in 
the. field, where each one conducts at least two actual " 

• meetings . ■ • . 

Discussion; This instructor is using Graduated 
Sequence. Each of his learning activities 
■actually works to get the trainee more 
involved with the final goal of working 
in, a group meeting in the village. The first 
activity is relatively simple, and the 
trainees are allowed .to findways of motivating 
village elders without having to worry about 
making mistakes, since there are no real 
elders present. After that the trainees hic/ih 
to practice what they will go in the villffiTfl. 
pinally, they go out and actually conducli Tneetij'ias 
in^^the village. 
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Teaching-Learning Principles i% ^ ' - 

15 Individual Differentiation ... 

Individual differentiation means modification of objectives or 
means of instruction in response to the special needs or talents 
of ^individual trainees. This principle is based on the assump- 
tion that all trainees are not created equal\ They have 
different entry skills, aptitudes and attitudes, Trainirig 
activities designed for the middle skill Itvel trainer ^ 
frustrate those who are fast or slow as well as those who ^ 
have very extensive or limited skiils. Every effort should 
be made to permit each trainee to proceed at a pace that . 
challenges yet permits success* Moreover, to the extent- ^ ^ 
possible training should be geared . to the interest of ^ 
individual trainees. The latter greatly promotes trainee 
involvement in learning. 

Individual Differentiation* Each. trainee should be given the 

opportunity-, to learn in^ the way 
/best suited to him* " - 

What is Individual Differentiation ? 

Individual Different at ion is the principle of learning psychology 
that recogniF.es that each of us in- an individual, and mb indivi- 
duals, we learn different things in different ways and at differ- 
ent speeds.. Wh^n using the principle o£ Individual Different ia=- * 
tion, the trainer £itructures the learning activities to such a way 
that one trainee is given the conditions and opportunities for 
learning which are most suited to his own per^sonality and 
needs , 

Why Use Individual differentiation ? 

When an instructor use the principle of 'Individual Differentiation, 
he actually makes his job easier* By providing rewarding learn- 
ing experiences to all the trainees, the instructor avoids both 
discipline problems (result ing froml bored or frustrated students) 
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and disinterested students who discourage others from 
learning the material. Using the principle of individual 

Differentiation permits the instructor to ensure that he 
directs his attention to each trainee's learning problems; 

HOW Should individual Differentiation be Used ? 

— — — ~ 

_ C ' 

A* Individual Differentiation provides different learning 
experiences for different trainees, based on aotual 
differences among the trainees—not merely on a random 
basis . - . = 

This means that the instructor may have ^to teach in different 
ways to achieve the objective with different types of trainees. 
It is not enough to give Individual assignments to the trainees 
. Each assignment should be given to a specific trainee or a 
specific group Of trainees: for a particular reason* If 
assignments are simply given out randomly, then it will be 
a matter of luck or accident whether or not a particular 
trainee sets up assignment best suited to his needs. 

Jn order to assign learning activities to particular trainees 
according to their individual needs, the instructor must know 
something aboit the trainees* This information should be 
obtained on the pre-^evaluation as mentioned in the evaluation 
section. 

Individual Differentiation should give the trainee a 
chance to develop to his best advantage. It should'^ 
. not have a negative effect on any trainee. 

The purpose of training is to develop the trainee. The purpose 
of Individual Differentiation is to find the be^st way to.deve-- 
loping each trainee in a positive way. Differentiation in a 
negative way towards any particular trainee or group of trainees 
is called discrimination and should not be done under any 
cilrcum^tances . The instructor who causes frustration in a 
particular trainee or grolip of trainees by deliberately ignoring 
their special ""abilities , experiences or interests is using 
negative differentiations, and therefore is not using the 
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principle of; lndiv:^dual differentiation properly. Remember ^ 
that each trainee is an individual and the purpose of training 
is to bring out the best in every individual* * 

There arfe many different, ways of differentiating trainees and no 
one^ Instructor could possibly apply all the different ways in 
any one training situation, Howeverv the more ways in which 
he tries to differentiate to help the trainees^ the better he is 
using ,the principle. In the ©Kamples and exercises that follow^ 
consider that the instructor is using the principle of individual 
Differentiation if he tries to differentiate any trainees in any 
way at all* 

Here is a list of a few ways in which trainees may be . 
differentiated. Perhaps you can think o£ still more^ 

by intelligence 

by speed of learning 

by interests 

by sex , ^ 

by age ^ 

by job designation 

by special talents ' ' .. 

by trainees own preferences 
. by language ability . ' 

by previous experience or educational background 
'- by motivations for learning the course material^ ^ 

Only one or two or a few of the above items may be relevant to a 
particular course, or objective. Perhaps some other similar 
categories may be relevant to some particular objective. It is 
unlikely that all of those distinct ions could be made in anyone 
course but the, more ways in which an instructor tries to attend 
to the individual needjp of the trainees the better. 

individual Differentiation does not mean that the instructor has 
to divide the class on a one, one basis. He may group the 
trainees into oategories. based on^their individual differences. 
Thus, the class might be divided into two, three or four groups ^ 
on the basis of one of the categories 'listed above. Fore example, 
under category one, the trainees might be divided into three 
groups on the basis of an intelligence test, with the most in-- 
telligent in one group, average in another group and the least 
intelligent in the third group. Or the trainees might be divided 
into interest groups, with those who have one .interest in one group 
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and those who havf another interest in another group., 
some ways of applying the principle of Individual Differentiat 



are s 



ion 



1. The instructor may divide the class into groups 
according to the one or more of the categories 
listed above. 

2. The faster trainees .(or the one with previous 
experience) may be asked t6 help the slower 
ones . 

3. The trainees who get the correct answer first 
daring practice, may put the correct answer on the 
board or^to give a dfimonstrat ion for the rest 

of the class , 

4. The instructor may give extra practice on 
particular points to different trainees, 
depending on* which point each particular 
trainee is weak in. • ' 

5. The instructor may give extra attention and 
instruction to trainees who are having trouble. 

6. The instructor may give extra assignments for outside 
of class and extra practice for slow students or as 

" additional more advanced material for bright students. 

'7. The trainees may be divided into different groups 

according to the results of the pre-evaluat ions and 
the objectives may be re-set for the different groups. 
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EKamples of individual Differentiation ^ 

Below are two examples of an instructor's attempts to teach 
objectives. in the first example, the instructor is not using 
the principle of Individual Differentiation, while the instructor 
in the second ex ample is using this principle. Read both examples 
and the discussion that follows. ■ 



Example One - INlflVIDUAL DIPPERENTIATION / NO/ 

Objectivei The trainee will "be able to explain Grant--In-- 

Aid forme and reports to his counterpart. His 
explanation should be consistent with the , rules 
specified by the Trust Terr irory,. The counter- 
part should be able to complete these forms . 
accurately at the end of the explanation. 

Learning Activity : At the end of each leGture/demonstrat ion on 
Grant-ln= Aid forms and their explanation, the instructor calls 
on one^of the trainees to write on the blackboard a sumrriary of 
the points covered concerning the forms. 

' ' Discussion s This violates rule A. The principle 
of Individual Differentiation is not being used, 
individual Differentiation means that the in- 
dividual differences among the trainees will be 
taken into consideration. It does not mean ■ 
merely that each trainee will get a chance to 
do something. In this case there is no apparent 
reason for calling on one trainee to write on 
the board rather another. Random selection is 
. \ not utilization of individual Dif f ererttiation. 



Example Two ^ INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENTIATION /YES / ^ . 

Objectives ' The trainee will be able to present the flannelgrap 

on the pollution problem to a group of local 
village leaders and afterwards to answer their 
questions and discuss, the problem with them. 

' • . ' 139 * ; 
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Learninq Activi ty; During the first week of the course, when the 
trainees are acting out role prays of village meetings, soneof 
tne trame^es have a better technique than others'. when the 
trainees do their field work, during the second week, they are 
assigned in groups of three, with one good trainee in each group 
The good trainee in each group does-the -first ^two^actual meetings 
while the others watch and afterwards the instructor points out" 
thu good and bad points to- all three trainees. The other two 
trairiees-.then conducr two meetings each, which the instructor- 
also discusses aftetwards. : , j 

, Discussion; in this example the principle of 
individual Differentiation is clearly being 
used. The Instructor is making the advantage of 
the trainees' individual backgrounds and ex- 
perience by having chose trainees who „have ■ 
poorer technique benefit from the extra 
guidance given by the better trainees and the 
trainees with the better technique benefit by 
> . ' ■ gaining confidence in themselves through help- 

ing others learn. ■ 

*** REVIEW *** 

*lain Points About Individual Differentiation 

^n instructor is applying the principle of Individual Differenti- 
ition when the following conditions are met: ' ~ 

A. Different learning experience should be provided - 
for different trainees, based on actual differences 
among the trainees not merely on a random basis, 

B* Individual Differentiation should be used only in a 
positive way-to allow each trainee to develop to his 
best advantage. it should not have a negative effect 
on any trainee. . 
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Learning Activities ? : » 

. . ■ C r iter ion Check 

^ - ----- ^ by Criterion 'check ? i>' -. " 

A Criterion Check is a short test given during the Teaching- ' 
learning activities to enable the instructor to find out how 
well the trainees are doing. Usually ^he Criterion Check is 
given in the middle of the Appropriate Practice activities, 

' Why Give Criterion Check ? 

When the instructor is planning the learning activities, he 
anticipates that some trainees will finish before others qr 
that some trainees have another kind of ^ problem, The^ only * 
way the instructor can then id^entify which trainees are 
having problems learning the material and which trainees 
halve "reached criterion" (that is, can do the activity described 
in\ the behavioral obj'^ective in a satisfactory manner) is by' 
giying^a Criterion- Check* ^ 

The Criterion Check will consist of activities similar to the « 
Appropriate practice and the Post-EvaluationV However, the. 
Criterion Check is not used ^ for grading purposes ^(strictly 
speaking, nothing in CRI is used for grading purposes ) , It 
is used to plan the remaining' instructional activities. 

How Do You Use a Criterion Check ? 

The first step in using .Criterion Checks is to indicate that 
it is a preview of the Post-Evaluation, since this is what 
the Criterion Check really is. Emphasize that to the trainees* 
It will be used for finding ways to improve the instruction. 

The second step is to administer the Criterion Checks This 
will consist of giving the trainee a set of exercises to do, 
a task to do, or a project to do* The important distinction 
is that the activity must be the same as described in the 
Behavioral Objective, Usually, the Criterion Check is only 
done for the Appropriate Practice activities, 
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he third step is to apply the results of the criterion Check 
o the instructional proeess so that improvements ,ean be made, 
ssentially# there are two main decisions that must be made - 
t this time. These are? what to do about the trainees who 
aye learned the skill* and what to do about those ^trainees 
ho have not learned the ^kill, 

K. Trainees who have Reachei^ Criterion- : These Trainees 
have performed very well ^on the Criterion Check and 
in a sense .have achieved the behavior described in , 
' the Behavioral Objective, Therefore, the appropriate 
instructional decision is to find alternativ^e construe^ 
tive activities for these individuals. Examples might 



be : 






> 


1) 


They. 


can 


take tne. Post Evaluation 


11) 


They 


can 


do mpre difficult exerpises 


111) 


They 
have 


can 
not 


help some of the trainees who 
reached criterion level,' 


iv) 


They 


can 


learn different skill's, particularly 



if an instructor is. not required,- 

Imaginative instructors will find many more altars- 
natives to add to thip list, 

B. Trainees Who Have Not Reached Criterion i These ^ 
trainees need more practice, and depending upon 
their performance* may require a review of the 
Graduated Sequence activities, .Perhaps the 
learning activities were not constructed adequately 
for these trainees' learning needs. This may 
entail a re--examination of the Graduated Sequence, 
Individual Differentiation, or Knowledge of Results 
to find ways to improve it. The Instructional ' 
decisions that may have to be made here might 
include one or more of the following: 

1) The trainees receive individualized special 
tutoring* . 
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11) The trainee^a do more Appropriate Practice 
exercises . 



Again, imaginative instructors will be able to add to 
this list. 
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poet Training EvaluatiGn 

At the end of the trainirtg . program it is essential to determine 
what percentage of the trainees met what percentage of object^ 
Ives. This indicates ; 



1. ' what changes shpuld be made in subsequent 

training programs, ^ 

2. What can reaaonably be expected of Volunteers ' ' " 
in the. field during theyinitial mdnths, and 



/ \ ' 
3 . What in--service training will probably be 

required, • 

post evaluation involves testing the trainees in terms of the 
objectives stated* If the objective is that the trainee will ^ 
be able to syim fifty yards in rough water/ then the post-- 
^valuation involves each trainee, swimming ^ fifty yards in 
rough water. Each of the program objectives should be post 
evaluated because of objectives comprise the minimum qualifi--' ^ 
cation standards for the trainees and they measure the effective- 
ness of the training program- /If a significant percentage of 
trainees fail to meet a specif ic objective, it indicates that 
the objective was either beyond their capacity . (i.e. , an error 
was made in. either setting the objective and/or interpreting <^ 
the pre^assessment) or it was not trained for. efficiently. in 
such an instance, the first cqnclusion is that the objective 
should not be used for qualification. The second conclusion 
is that, if fessential to Volunteer performance, it should be ' . 
rettained in an in-service program. The third qonclusion is 
that it is incuntoent upon the responsible training staff to 
.examine the ^objective, pre-assessment , and the learning ■ 
actdvities, to determine those areas where i^rovement and i ^ 

modification are necessary in subsequent programs. ^ J 

What percentage of trainees met what percentage of program 
objectives combined with information from the pre-evaluat ion, 
indicates specifically what training and the trainee staff 
did and did not a ccomp lish. 
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Whilt a training post . ©valuation is necessary-, it is not 
sufficient. It should be confined with an evaluation or 
©valuations of Volunteers in the field. This provides a 
valuable cheek on the accuracy of the training staff *s 
judgements on how well trainees meet program objectives. 
More important, a field evaluation indicates the relevances 
of the program objectives and by extrapolation, the 
accuracy of the task analysis* This data should be of 
critical importance in designing foilow-up programs in the 
same technicaJL^^ape^ carryover value in terms of 

both cross cultural and language task analyses. 

Procedures for conducting a post-^evaluation are covered 
in the Post Training Activities section. 
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GONDUCTING A POST EVALUATION ' . 

An instructdr is GOnducting a proper Post --Evaluation 
^when he meets the fbllowing conditions^ 

A, The Post-Evaluation consists of testing 
procedures or test items in which the 
trainee performs the exact same behavior 
described in the behavioral obj act i ve ^ 

The Post-Evaluation must come after the 
learjiing activities for that particular 
objective. That is, trainees must have 
^^,/the opportunity to practice the desired 
behavior before they are tested"^ on it ^ 
The practice itself cannot' be the test, 

C, The Post-^Evaluat ion must test all of the 
, trainees ^ Each trainee must demonstrate his 
' degree of achievement of the objective, 

CHARACTERISTIGS OE POST-EVALUATION 

A, The Post-^Evaluation requires the trainee to 
^ ^ perform thetexact same behavior described in 

the.. behavioral objective. \' 

. ■ ■ -^m^ ^ ... ■ ... 

'This is the whole point , of having beha^Sioral objectives, 
'Once you have stated . clearly that the trainee will be able 
to do at the end of training, . evaluating whether or not , 
you have, achieved your goal is very precise. At the end 
of the" training programme, you simply have the trainee do 
that same action. If he ^ can perform it correctly, then 
your training has been successful; if he cannot , then 
your training needs improvement. 

Think of it in these terms* , 

Behavioral Objective i Trainee will be able to do XYZ 
Learning Activity i Trainee practices doing XYZ 

post-Evaluation t Trainee does XYZ 

Let's look at some exan^les of an instructor using a proper 
post'-evaluation versus an instructor not using a proper 
pdst-evaluation, ' 146 



.^Objectivef When tagging ,^turtlea, the trainee will be able ... 

to obtain the necessary information for the 
Marine Laboratory proforma, and fill out the 
pro forma correctly. . 

Ekample A-1 \ ,■ 

post Evaluation No . 

Testing procedures After practice tagging several turtles 
and filling out proformas, on the POst-Evaluatioh the • - 

trainees are asked to list the information required: for \ 
the pifoforma, ^ ^ - , \ 

This is obviously not a proper testing procedure for this \ 
particular objective because it requires a corrpletely \ 
different behavior from the one stated in the objective^ \ 

consider instead , this Post--Evalution for th© same objectivei 
Example A-2 

post Evaluation --—-^ Yes 

Testing procedure! After practice tagging several turtles 
and filling out proformas, for. the post-Evaluation the 
trainees are asked to collect the necessary information 
while tagging turtles and to correctly complete the . ^ 
proforma, ^ . 

This is a proper post-Evaluation because it duplicates dxa^ly 
the action described in the behavioral objective* < 

NOW think about this. , * . - \ ^ 

It an instructor uses a testing procedure that is 
inappropriate for the objective he is teaching^ and 
yet still succeeds by having his trainees perform, 
very well, hasn't his instruction still been effective 
and worthwhile? 

We hope that you think, it has not been effective and 
worthwhile, 'If you get into a taxi and ask to be 
taken to the airport, and instead the driver takes you 
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to the- railway station, would you consider hia job well ^ 
done? Of course not. In the same way an instructor 
who consistently sccoii^lishes objectives other than 
those he intenc^i : s only fooling himself and being 

unfair, to his t r^-' i.nee/^ , ^ ' , ^ 

B. The trainees \mmt be yllowed to practice the 
behavior dej^cribed in the behavioral objective 
before the po^t-Evalijiation of that behavior* 

Just as the post-Evaj . it ion must duplicate the actipn described 
in the behavioral oh:^?i;ive^ the practice must also duplicate 
that same behavior he.l : - e th^ post-Evaluation. 

This means that each tra^i -v? must perform the action described 
in the objective at least l.wj.^e- at least once for practice 
and once for the #05,t Evaluation* 

Thus, the practice cannot be the Post-Evaluation, Although it 
is true that the Post --Evaluation will serve as extra practice 
for the trainee arid he may learn from it , this is incidental. 
He should have already learned the skill before the Post- 
Evaluation, If there is only one practice/ then it cannot 
be used as a Post-Evaluation* At least one practice must 
procede the Post-Evaluation* " 

What follows is an ekai^le of .an instructor who inproparly 
post— evaluates without haying provided practice and one who 
provides the necessary practice before the post--eyaluat ion. 

Objectives The trainee will be able to design and draw 
an effective school visual aid, following- 1 he guidelines 
provided in claaa,. . / . 

Exan^le B-1 ^ ^ 

Post-Evaluation No ^ 

During a five day course for artists, the instructional 
staff, presents a series of lectures, slides and demonstra- 
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tions on effective visual aids for classroom use. At the 
end of the course each student is asked to produce on© 
' s/I,iuai aid which is used as the post --evaluation, 

' y J ■ . 

* * * "- 

This is not a proper post-evaluation as none of the artists 
have had an opportunity to practice prior to, doing the ypoat- 
evaluation. Imagine yourself in the position of having to 
ptrforni an unfamiliar skill as a post-evaluation prior to 
having^ ;^ny practice. Your chances of success- will be,, much 
less than with sufficient practice, An Important if practice 
is not necessary prior to the post-"evaluation, it's likely 
that either the Objective was triviiil or the time devoted to 
it unnecessary. ^ 

Here is an example of a proper POst^Evaluat ion for the same 
objective, ' 

Example B-2 • 

. Post-Evaluat ion Yes ' ' . 

Testing^ Procedure: During a five day course for artists 
lectures and demonstrations on how to make effective posters 
are interspersed with practice actually making posters so 
that by the end of the course each trainee has designed 
and drawn at least four school visual aids. The last visual 
aid created by each trainee is used as the post^Evaluat ion 
for the course, . . ^ . ' . r 

This is a proper post-Evaluat ibnL because the trainees have 
each practiced making at least t|hree posters before the Post- 
Evaluation* 



C. A post Evaluation Must .Test IaH of the Trainees 

Each ,and every trainee must demonstrate whether or not 
he has achieved the objective* 

It is not enough to just test one or two trainec^s in the class, 
because, even unintentionally,, instructors tend to select the 
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best trainees to givfe''the final demonstration and thus come to 
the false conclusion that all the trainees are doing well when 
they may not be. - 

This also means that if the behavioral objective states that 
each trainee will be able to do XYZ, then for the post-^ 
evaluation, each trainee must do XYZ on his own,. Group 
activities cannot be counted as individual achievement . Even 
if the objective deaAs with the'' trainee ' s ability to work in a 
group, then each trainee must be observed for how well he wprk' 
in the group * ■ ,/ 

Objective The trainee will be able to prepare a design and 

cost estimate for a copra warehouse that satisfies 
structural , aestetic and fiscal requirements as 
defined by the community Development Officer/ 

EKample C^l . ' 

Post Evaluation No 

Testing Procedure, After the instructor demonstrates tpe 
proper procedure for preparing a design and cost estimateV 
.the trainees work in groups of five and each group 
practices preparing a design and estimate at least ^twice. 
For the post-Evaluation on© trainee is selected from each 
group to demonstrate the correct design and cost estimate 
procedure. 

This cannot be a proper Post'-Evaluation because only a few 
of the trainees have been tested. It may be that , they are^ 
the only ones in the class who could prepare the design and 
estimate. In this description it is also questionable whether 
all.^the trainees, got to pr.actice either/ since frequently one 
or two group .members tend to dominatijp the group, 

Exan^le C-2 - . 

post Evaluation "^^^ Yes ' - 

Testing Procedutei After the instructor demonstrates the 
proper procedure for preparing a design and cost estimate, 
the trainees work in pairs, taking turns preparing the 
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design and estimate, so that each on© gets to prepare a 
design and estimate at least twice. For the Post-Evaluation,, 
each trainee prepares his own design and estimate. The 
instructor checks the solution of each trainee 

This is definitely an appropriate-Post-Bvaluation because it 
meets all the criteria. Eech trainee is tested* The testing 
comes after each trainee has had^ a chance to practice. And 
the Post-Evaluation activity duplicates exactly the action 
described in the behavioral objective. 
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Training Evaluation Introduction \ 

Whan properlj^ designQd and ' utilized, evaluation can and should be 
the single most important management tool for peace Corps training. 
Broadly speaking there are three ma j or -^areas of opbration which 
effect training quality, i.e., : . 

1. budget and fiscal 

2 . personnel , , 

3. program-training design and inipiementat ion 

Evaluation can be defined as falling into two major categories, 
i.e., norm-based and criterion-based evaluation. Norm-based 
evaliiation is based on comparative per formance quantity or - 
qiuility. One example of this might be comparing per trainee coHts 
of one^ountry v;ith those of another. Criterion-based evaluation 
1 rwoMes setting goals or objectives ahd measuring success against 
tr.ese. An example of this might involve a country or Region 
establishing a per trainee cost goal and a metKod ol achieving it 
-nwl nieasuring success inv attaining this, objective . 

Wf'iJ:i norm-based Gvaluation has value both as a method of collect- 
ing data and as a mensuration device, criterion-based evaluation 
na ^jene rally proven to be a more useful management-oriented tool. 
The systematic approach to traininc, v/hich.is the focus of theae 
cru'delinos is a means of instituting a criterion-based type of 
cvaJiiation in those situations when it is applicable and likely 
to yield data whioJi permits improvement of operations. 

The establishment of causal relationships is the key element in 
a criterion-based evaluation approach. All too often decisions 
v/hich are subject to evaluation are made in isolation from the 
types of causal related data which are essential to accurate 
and. relevant judgements. Training decisions, including those 
effecting personnel, budget and content, are frequently taken 
in isolation from programming data. ^rdgram decisions are 
taken on the basis of subjective interpretations^ of prior 
experience, largely in isolation from data on what goals have 
been attcnipted in the past and the ways in which progranmiing, 
ti'anning and support nave, attempt td to promote the achievement 
of foals. For this roasoa, evnluatlons of these decisions are 
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often subjective and, more importantly , do not yield the type of 
data needed to make improvements in the program. 

The production of information that will permit program improvement 
should be the primary rationale for evaluation. To aceomplish 
this it is essential thati 

Measurable goals are established* 

2, h systematia approach is used in achieving 

these goals I , 

3, The decisions involved in this approach are dociOTented'j 

4, A final evaluation is conducted that. includes i 

^ ■ 
. a. Specification of the results ; 

b* Analysis of the decision-^making process; 
c. Identification of factors which contributed 
to and/or inhibited progress towards the 
goals. 

Training is an element of a total programming and training process. 
Evaluation of the training process is only valid insofar as it 
rslates to programming and to the whole. A schematic presentation 
of this total evaluation process is given on the following pages. 
In this the essential hypotheses are contained in the job-descriptic 
task analysis, skill and preconditions * screens and task detailing* 
Training decisions can, in turn, be validated by training and field 
BValuation, 
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'ROCESS PfffiLjE 



EmLUATlON CRITERIA 



EVALUATION MEASURES 



Program conception 



Job Description 



Task Analysis 



a) Consi^stency with 
three goals of 
Peace Corps Act 
and Peace Corps 
Philosophy ^3 



a) Do Volunteers 
as individuals/ 
groups perform in 
the job areas de- 
fined ? 



a) Do Volunteers 

in the ^ield per- 
form the tasks 
defined in the 
lancjuaye ^ cross- 
cultural and tech- 
nical areas. Are 
original predic- 
tions of task 
importance , 
frequency and 
difficulty 
correct? 



i) Pre-programi logical 
consistency* 

ii) Post -program: 

reports of Volun- 
teers ^ Host Agancias. 



i) Questionnaire for 
PCVs & Host Agency 
designed to elicit . 
this information* 

ii) Observation of Volun- 
teers in the field. 



i) .Same as jdt descrip- 
. t ion , 

ii) Same as job descrip- 
tion* 



b) Are Volunteers 
in the field . 
perfonning tasks 
not specified in 
task analysis? 
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c) If the answer to 
"b*' is ^'yes, " do 
the tasks per- 
formed by the 
Volunteers 
comprise a via- 
ble job 

compatible with , 
Peace Corps and 
Regional philo- 
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PHC^ESS PHASE 
4, Skill Screen 



EVALUATION. CRITERIA 

a) Has it been poBsi^ 
ble to train the 
requested skill 
level trainees to 
perform the tasks 

^ specified? 



EVALUATION MEASURES 
i) 



Post -a valuation 
of training. 

PCV perforniance 
in the field. 



5, Pre«conditions 

gcrenn 



b) Are VolunteerB 
able to perfonn 
tasks. more 
sophisticated 
than those sti- 
pulated in the 
task analysis? 



i) Training pre- 
evaluation. 

ii) Training post- 
evaluation 

iii) V performance in 
field. . 



a) Are Volunteers 
unable to per- 
form predicted 
tasks because^ 
essential pre« 
* conditions were 
not identified? 



i) same as jot descrip- 
tion, 

ii-) PCV performance in 
field. 



,6, Task Detailing 



7. Training 
Objectives 
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b) Are Vo] unteers 
unable to per-_ 
form predicted 
tasks because of 
inaccurate 
judgements on 
the presence of* 
essential pre- 
conditions? 



a) Has .task detail 
provided adequate 
and accurate data 
for developing 
training en-route 
ob ject ivfefci? 



a) Was judgement of 
priority tasks^ 
i ^ thoae 
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/) same as 
' tion . 



job dcscrip- 



ii) PCV performance in 
field. 



i) Training post- 
evaluation . 



i) Performance of 
' PCVs in field. 





EmLUATION CRITERIA 


EVALUATION MEASURES 


























i 






i) Logical consistency. 






objectives 








faithful to 


ii) Ability of PCVs to 








perform tasks at 






and taxononiic 


predicted level 


■ 






meaeured by* 






4^ a s V 


^ Ay field observation 








B) self -reporting 








C ) host ^agency , 








I jrepoiuxng- 




a) 




i) Logical cunsistency. 






f^"K T s ^ 4= i If s s ^ 
















"t^ In fi ^ ^ a ^ 
















tirainin^ 








priorities? 








fV ^ J.. C -^JL 1 S€ w 


i) Training post^ 








evaluation. 






SKiii pe rrotTnance 








1 T 1 V <^ ^ 4^ #H 
















ODjeG tivSB r 




9. Training 


a) 


Were trainees able 


i) Training post- 






to achieve skill 


evaluation 


■ 




pe r f ormance 








levels required 


ii) performance of 






by task analysis 


PCVs in the 






and predicted 


field. 






in training 








objectives? 
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PROCESS PiaSE 



EVALUATION GHITERIA 



EVALUATION MEASURES 



10, Training 

Post-Evaluation 



a) Were trainees able 
to perform tasks 
at the level 
certified by 
training post«« 
evaluation? 



i) Performance of 
PCVs in the 
field. 



11. Field Evaluation 



a) Do subsequent 
programs reflect 
'acaurate analy-- 
sis of data 
obtained in 
field evaluation? 



i) Performance of ' 
subsequent PCVs 
indicaites reduction 
or elimination of 
problems identified 
in initial program 
by means of steps 
1--10 above. 



Included in the following pages of this Training Evaluation sub-eection 
of the Methodology section are sumriaries of training evaluation proce- 
dures and 'training documentation and review. The training evaluation 
procedures are discupsed in detail .in -the subsection of this Methodo-^ 
logy section on the steps of the process* The elements of training 
documentation and review are discussed separately and in detail in 
the three Training Activities ' sections (4.0 Pre-trainingi 5.0 Train- 
iiig and 6.U Post Training) * \ 

' . . ^ ■. 'i 

In addition to the sections noted above which relate to evaluation/ 
special reference is made to "Prograimning Evaluationi Manual for 
Internal Program Evaluation in the Peace Corpp,*' This manual 
details the overall Peace. Corps evaluation approach of which ........ .^^..-^^.^^^ 

training evaluation is a part, 

. t Jorms ^Ba s e d Eva 1 ua 1 1 on 

W^hile criterion-abased evaluation is viewed by the Peace Corps as 
the critical management tool this does not preclude the use of norm'- 
based evaluation. Such evaluation measures as attrition levels 
(based on man months of service) and return on investoent (based on 
valuing tasks identified in task analysis in monetary terms), are 
useful^ both as a m.eans of collecting data and as mensuration devices* 
EKploration of the validity of these and other such norTO--based 
measures should be an integral part of continuing evaluation and 
improvement of training. ' i 
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SUMMARY OF TRAINING EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

- ■ ■ ■ - 7 

Evaluation in this systaiiatic ^iterion referenced approach 
to training, which is the ba'si/s of these giaidelinas/ is a 
tool used for improving trainLng and. hot for' girading 
trainees. For this reason^it is important that the pre- 
eyaluation (or pre-assessipfent) , criterion check, and post- 
evaluation be conducted properly and the results used ■ 
properly. Briefly, the^e three evaluation processes are: 

•Pre-Evaluatibn (or prb-assessment) is used to determine 
.what *t he trainee knows and what his interests are when he 
first comes to traitiing. It should determine whether or 
not the trainee cMn do the activity or skill he is to be 
trained in, and .,'i^hether he has the prerequisites for 
learning it. , ' ' ' 

Criterion Checks are used to determine learning ptogresa,. 
including whether more appropriate jp^ractice should be pro- 
vided, whother some trainees should be given special 
tutoring, and whether SOTie trainees should be given addi- 
tional activities to do. The criterion check is the 
trainer's asses^ent tool for making decisions during the 
tc3aching-learning activities* " 
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Po 5tTEvalua:tion is used to determine how euccessful 

training was. It is simply a measure of how many trainees ^ 

can do; jastt activity cbrr^ In 

successful training programs^ most of the trainees will 

dOTionstra:te the ability to periform each activity. * Butir we . 

can only say that training was successful if we can show 

that the trainees could not do the activity before training* 

A diagrammatical representation of this process is given 
on the following page. 

Evaluation is useful only if it results in modifications 
J.n the instructional proeess. If a trainer evaluates his ^ ■ 
course^ but does not use the results of the evaluations to 
modify the training, what good was his evaluation? It is • 
like a man who owns an automobile. Each day he measures 
the oil level, notes that it is below the mpty mark, but 
he does nothing to change the situation. Soon his autO'' - 
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mobile will be in disrepair, A training prograin is jus 
like the autanobile^ if a 'trainer evaluates it, but doe 
not una the results of the evaluations to make his dec! 
sions hia prograin will suffer. 

proper evaluation will tell the instructor whether or 
not the instruction was successful* If it was not 
successful, it was for anm or more of these reasonsi 

1, The trainees were irnproperly prepared for 
the class-either they did not have the 
proper prerequisites or the objective was 
unrealistic . 

2^. The instruction was . inadequately planned ' 
for the course, 

3* The instruction was inadequately conducted. 
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